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Why I Am a Fundamentalist 
|» JOHN ROACH STRATON | | 


NYY) HAT is Christianity, now, you ask. Well, it is not a system of human 
thought; not a philosophy; not primarily a theology; but a revealed 
religion with definite historic foundations, Yes, Christianity is the one 
a religion founded on definite, established, historic facts; and these facts—includ- 
ing the creation of the world and of man; man’s rebellion against God; the 
promised redemption of the race; the coming of a Saviour miraculously con- 
ceived, born the Son of God in a unique sense, who lived a sinless life and died 
a vicarious death as a substitute for sin, who actually arose in the body, ascended 
into the heavens, and will come again to judge the quick and the dead—all of 
these facts, I say, are established by the record book, the Bible. 
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If the Bible is rejected or its integrity and divine authorship impugned, 
then its authority is no longer dependable, and Christianity is lost. This whole 
critical tendency—the movement which would tear the Bible to pieces—is as 

foolish as it is destructive. The entire trend of such methods is to bring in a 
man-made, not a God-made, religion. What is the result of modernistic teach- 

ing? Emptied churches; loosened -restraint; unbelief; disobedience;—and 
nowhere better proved than in this vice-racked city. What has caused it? 
Rejection of revealed religion, and substitution in the popular mind of modern- 
istic notions. 


Yes, I am a Fundamentalist to the last fiber of my being. Why? Because 
it works. 


[From an interview in this issue.] 
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At the Exposition 


HE UNITARIAN EXHIBITION BOOTH will 

be opened at the Sesquicentennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia not later than August 1. Although 
a notice has been published about the representa- 
tion we shall have there, it is reported that only a 
few responses have been made to the urgent request 
of the committee in charge, Rev. W. A. Vrooman, 
Wilmington, Del., chairman. Especially is it de- 
sired that pictures of churches be forwarded. Our 
publications will of course have a prominent place. 
Many objects of historic interest are to be found in 
our churches. These ought also to be considered. 
The time is very short. The part free church prin- 
ciples have played in the founding and history of 
the country ought to stir the imagination of all our 
people so that what we appear to be in the exhibi- 
tion booth will at least intimate what we are. We 
ought to join heartily and at once in this display. 


Taking Jesus Honestly 


Nie ROYDEN preached an unusual sermon 
recently, which she calls, “On Taking Christ 
Seriously.” She says that many people take him 
literally, when they ought to’ know one can take 
nobody literally. If we say a person “burst with 
rage” we do not mean exactly that. Our language 
is full of figures of speech. “I have often noticed,” 
continues Miss Royden, “that many people who call 
themselves Christians, instead of trying to soften 
what our Lord said, instead of trying to show that 
it did not really apply to modern people or to every- 
body, sometimes try the opposite way. They press 
what he said—they press its literal meaning—in 
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such a way as to show that it is senseless; and then 


they excuse themselves from trying to carry it out.” — 

Miss Royden makes out a fair case for adapting 
and softening many of his teachings, and yet we 
do not get the satisfactory and final answer. The 
reason is, Miss Royden herself really does what 
the literalists whom she reproves have done. She 
assumes the inerrancy, not of the Bible, to be sure, 
but of Jesus; as, for example, when she says he 
taught nonresistance and practiced it, when, as we 
know, he did not teach it or practice it always. 
The intolerance of Jesus toward teaching contrary 
to his own was expressed with terrific energy. In 
other words, Miss Royden is throughout the adyo- 
cate of Jesus rather, it seems to us, than the seeker 
of the truth. She is just as literalistic in spirit 
as the Bibliolaters are, only she is-a Jesusolater. 

She falls back on a familiar and unsound defense 
when she urges one to “enter into the mind of 
Christ” in order to understand what he really 
meant. But where are we going to find his mind 
and what he really meant? We have to go to the 
record, and the record is the Bible. We mortals do 
not learn about Jesus by rapt apocalyptic experi- 
ence. We get our knowledge very literally,—that 
is, in Biblical letters and words; and by no other 
means do we get our knowledge. 

The effect of Miss Royden’s sermon is to make 
people avoid the hard problems of Biblical incon- 
sistency—inconsistency, that is, with the accepted 
spiritual truth of this modern world. She tries to 
save the literal respectability of the Bible by show- 
ing its poetic, figurative, and allegorical character. 
She assumes the “underlying truth” is always in 
Jesus’ teaching. But all his teaching, real and 
spurious, i is, we repeat, in the Bible. Miss Royden’s 
method is characteristic of so-called liberal ortho- 
doxy. Ministers of that school feel they have to 
defend the Bible from all error, and in so doing 
they involve the person of Jesus himself. Our way 
is to take Jesus neither literally nor seriously, but 
honestly, intelligently, and spiritually, with truth 
as we believe it for our norm. 


Ideal in Business 


AS Eee LIBRARIAN told Henry Holt, one 
day in his youth, that if he found a book with 
the imprint of Ticknor and Fields it would prob- 
ably be a good book. The boy remembered. In 
fact, he dated his determination to become a pub- 
lisher from that remark. As he recounted it long 
years afterward: “The publishing business is more 
than making and selling books. It is something in 
which character counts. If I am as conscientious 
as this Boston firm, my name, like theirs, will be- 
come a trade-mark “of worth-while books. It will 
recommend the publication on which it is printed. 
That looks like an occupation to which a man might 
give himself with self-respect as well as with some 
prospect of financial success.” Holt’s name in 
America is as high as his ideal. When he died, 
past four score, recently, none praised his life more 
than his colleagues, the makers of books. He won 
everything in life—including the necessary though 
secondary thing, material means. 2 
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. yUR PROBLEM, pie eite tebe tolerant, 
™“ receives intelligent attention from President 
ank J. Goodnow of Johns Hopkins University, 
who recently addressed himself to the graduates of 
. that institution. He says what we all know is true, 
when we pause to think about it,—that this has 
been a very intolerant country from the beginning. 
There was a reason. The founders were intensely 
individual and aggressive as the result of their own 
_ suffering and their desire to set up a home where 
_ they would no longer be subjected to tyrannous 
control. But they had no intention, except in a 
_ qualified sense, of making this “the land of the 
_ free,’ however willing one may be to allow the rest 
of the line in the National Anthem. 
_ ‘Those stern fathers were their brothers’ keepers, 
says Dr. Goodnow, and they were against any 
threat to their new state by the kind of persons or 
forces whence they had delivered themselves. They 
would not tolerate such dangers. Restrictions on 
religious beliefs and blue laws with respect to con- 
duct are in all the colonial statute books. Not even 
when Bills of Rights were adopted in written con- 
stitutions did the spirit of intolerance disappear. 
The idea that we are our brothers’ keepers led to 
governmental regulation and official control with 
the purpose of producing the best and strongest in- 
dividual character. ‘Little trust was given to 
ethical teaching. Much reliance was placed on 
criminal punishment.” This is the explanation of 
the spirit of intolerance which is with us to this day. 
In treatment of personal conduct and expression 
of opinion our intolerance is very bad. What De 
Tocqueville said of us in 1830, quoted by Dr. Good- 
now, is not unsuited to us of the present—that there 
was no country in which “there is less independence 
of thought and less real liberty of discussion than in 
_ America. The majority draws a formidable circle 
around thought. Within its limits the writer is 
free, but woe unto him if he crosses them. He will 
_ not, it is true, have to fear an auto-da-fé, but he will 
| be subject to all sorts of persecution.” Lord Bryce 
| 
| 
, 
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fifty years later said that such intolerance had 


largely disappeared,—that “in no imaginable future. 


_ is there likely to be any attempt to repress either 
by law or by opinion the free exercise of speculative 
thought on ‘morals, on religion, and indeed on every 

- matter not within the immediate range of politics.” 

But Lord Bryce was wrong. We have, as a fact, 

repression on every conceivable subject, and cer- 

tainly in religion we equal the spirit if not the 
violence of the Inquisition. 

To this dangerous intolerant spirit, President 
Goodnow directs the attention of the new grad- 
ates. They have the future in their keeping. Fight 
intolerance, he pleads eloquently. Yet all the 
while he is careful and discriminating. There is 
efor intolerance, One can hardly be intolerant 
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without being self-confident, and self-confidence is 
probably one of the factors of successful accom- 
plishment. To be neither cold nor hot enough to 
produce an intolerant spirit is a shortcoming made 
familiar by the church in Laodicea. 

A tolerant spirit toward those with whose opin- 
ions we disagree is a necessary basis for intellectual 
progress. We must be convinced ourselves, but 
open-minded. If we close our minds to what others 
believe, progress in knowledge will be arrested. We 
shall live “satisfied with what we know, our intel- 
lectual curiosity gone, our ability to better our 
physical environment lost.” The motto of Johns 
Hopkins, “The truth shall make you free,” is, after 


all, the affirmative declaration, the ultimate prin- 


ciple, upon which we shall stand. Add to that good 
will. These two contain everything necessary, in- 
cluding the implication that there is a time to be 
tolerant and a time to be intolerant. No rule can 
be laid down, because each new case calling for our 
action is to be determined on its own merits. What 
serves best is right. 


The Real Shame 


HE REAL SHAME in Pennsylvania, says the 

editor of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, is that 
“so vast a proportion of even the good men and 
women of that State are so narrow and bigoted 
politically, and unchangeably partisan, that they 
will vote their party ticket, no matter how corrupt 
and befouled it is” “Literally,” he adds, “mil- 
lions of Christian men and women of high church 
profession will vote for Mr. Vare.” Mr. Vare is - 
the Republican boss who “bought” the recent nomi- 
nation. There are two pages of this fretting and 
dismay. But what else may we expect, when we 
remember the religion of Pennsylvania and the 
Scripture, “By their fruits ye shall know them”? 
We look for blind political partisanship as a nor- 
mal, inevitable sequence of blind religious partisan- 
ship. When men and women are trained by their 
churches in orthodox partisanship to follow the 
dogmas which allow them no freedom of opinion, 
and indeed discourage inquiry into religious beliefs, 
we expect them, with minds so warped, to follow 
also like sheep after the orders of the political 
dogmas of their party. 

The real shame in Pennsylvania is their kind of 
religion. They have no independence in religion, 
they can have no independence in politics. It is 
all prepared for them by others, in both church and 
state. No church called evangelical teaches rea- 
son and freedom, independence, and the solemn 
duty of each individual to exercise his own right. 
All these things are rarely spoken; and when they 
are, is it not sotto voce?, .Pennsylvania is rock- 
ribbed in fundamentalist orthodoxy. We know its 
religious character well. That is why it is what 
it is politically. Let us know a man’s religion, and 
we will tell you his politics, 


Celebrating a Bulgarian Liberator 


Fiftieth anniversary of the death of Christo Boteff 


ID YOU EVER SEE an embalmed king 

—a group of Pharaohs, for example? 

They don’t look so bad. Embalming rather 
becomes kings. 

But embalming a rebel is a different 
matter. It is hard to imagine how you 
could keep an inspired rebel wrapped up 
in graveclothes, and how you could make 
him lie all proper and still with his arms 
serenely folded over a heart grown cold 
and quiet. 

It can’t be done; and the futility of any 
such attempt has been deeply impressed 
upon me these days by the way in 


hearts and steadied the right arms of 
slaves who were trying to free themselves. 

After a comparatively short period of 
propaganda and preparation, Boteff with 
about two hundred ardent followers 
crossed the Danube from Roumania into 
Bulgaria. They knelt, kissed the soil of 
their fatherland, and plunged into the 
heart of the enemies’ territory. A few 
days later they were surrounded by Turk- 
ish soldiers and almost all of them, in- 
.cluding Boteff, killed. 

Boteff failed, but England and Russia 


hope and national power. But it was not 
so appropriate for official institutions, such 
as the state and the church, to attempt to 
requisition a rebel and turn him into a 
tame and harmless symbol. The people 
who arranged the programs and made 
the speeches didn’t say much about the 
real, incorrigible revolutionary. They gave 
the nation an embalmed and respectable 
“patriot” possessing all the virtues requi- 
site for an ideal obituary notice. Priests 
actually read mass and made laudatory 
speeches about Boteff, who never lost an 
opportunity to denounce priests; com-_ 


which the Bulgarians have just cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of their most fascinating and | 
brilliant liberator, Christo Boteff, who 
at the age of twenty-eight was killed 
‘on a wild mountain peak By, a Turkish 
bullet. 


BOTEFF was one of the fieriest 
and most captivating of the world’s 
greater rebels. He was born in a little 
backward town—the eldest son of a 
progressive school teacher. The poor 
people who made up most of the popu- 
lation of the town suffered greatly 
from the heartlessness of a little 
group of rich men, who were well 
satisfied with existing conditions and 
managed to live on excellent terms with 
Bulgaria’s cruel Turkish rulers. This 
aroused a burning indignation in young, 
black-haired, flaming-eyed Christo, and 
he resolved to devote himself unre- 
servedly to the task of freeing his 
people from the triple yoke of Bulga- 
rian usurers, Bulgarian priests, and 
Turkish tyrants. 

So he left his home and crossed the 
Danube River into Roumania, where he 
joined a group of revolutionary Bul- 
garians who had been compelled to flee 
from their own land to escape from the 
Turkish authorities. They published 
tracts, books, and newspapers, and tried 
to prepare the Balkan peoples for revolt. 
Young Boteff at once became.the bold- 
est and purest and most inspired of 
these daring rebels. The prose and 
poetry he wrote at that time have won 
for him a place as the first Bulgarian 


IN THE NEWS 


JOHN W. WEEKS, PATRIOT 


Former Secretary of War, and United States Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, who died at the age of 
sixty-six in Lancaster, N.H., July 12, was a public 
servant of conservative mind and constructive 
power, who achieved great success in finance and 
devoted his mature years to his country in high 


places. He was a citizen of West Newton, Mass., 
and a devoted member of the Unitarian Church there 


journalist, satirist, and lyric poet. As 
long as the Bulgarian language is read and 
spoken, his poems will remain among the 
purest, most compelling, and most musical 
creations of his nation’s genius. 

In terms of unmeasured scorn, Boteff 
attacked the priests, the comfortable rich 
men, and the “patriots” who took no risks. 
His defense of the masses was more rabid 
than that of Micah, and his denunciation 
of the priests was more excoriating than 
that of Isaiah or Jesus. He detested the 
sentiment, “Fear God and obey the King,” 
and despised the pious who urged timid 
slaves to be patient here that they might 
be happy in heayen. In a ringing poem 
of depth and power, he hurled his defiance 
at the God worshiped by kings and 
bishops and tyrannous rich men, and di- 
rected his prayer to the God of freedom 
and righteousness who lived in brave men’s 
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were aroused. Two years later, Russia 
delivered Bulgaria from the Turks, and 
Boteff’s dream came true. 

The anniversary of the poet’s death is 
always observed with many ceremonies 
and much enthusiasm; but since this year 
was the fiftieth anniversary, the celebra- 
tion was especially imposing. At the place 
where Boteff was killed, in the town where 
he was born, in the village where he and 
his band entered Bulgaria, in the capital 
and in hundreds of other places, millions 
of Bulgarians reverently gave homage to 
their hero. : 

Boteff was a people’s hero, and his day 
is a people’s day; so it was very appro- 
priate that a little nation, defeated, humili- 
ated, and ill treated, should seek their 
revolutionary poet at a moment when 
they are trying to renew their faith and 


fortable patriots paid eloquent tribute to 
the rebel who abhorred “patriots” ; rich 
men vociferously eulogized the poor, 
penniless outlaw who had called the 
orators’ fathers traitors, man-eaters, ~ 
and tyrants; while a poster, printed by 
the Socialists and containing nothing 
but part of an article written by Boteff 
fifty years earlier, was confiscated. 

This attempt to make a rebel harm- 
less is not of course a peculiarly Bul- 
garian phenomenon. Each generation 
in every country tries to do the same 
thing. It is part of the eternal task 
of progressive people to try to keep 
liberators out of tombs. So let us pity 
rather than berate the priest who 
praises Boteff, but dares not read what 
Boteff wrote. Let us be magnanimous 
to the rich banker who complaisantly 
bows before the statue of the man who 
always spoke of rich Bulgarians and 
Turkish tyrants in one breath and 
called them both eaters of the poor. Let 
us forgive the frantic “patriot” who in 
the name of Boteff, the liberator of the 
masses, threatens to knock the block 
off of every mother’s son who might 
dare to start a bold movement for the 
liberation of the masses. And let us be 
glad that for a few hours a whole 
nation has tried to catch something of 
the spirit of a dauntless man who 
sacrificed everything for righteousness 
and freedom. 


‘LET US, however, keep our rebels 
free of graveclothes. Let us keep their 
wild fire burning in our hearts. Let us 
never grow tame and never become 
harmless. Let us never join the circles 
of the people who like to be comfortable, 
and let us not be afraid to be excluded 
from the assemblies of the respectable. 
Let us be patient with the timid, and 
courteous to the officious, and by the un- 
quenchable flame of daring love kindle 
some sluggish hearts. 


ies, ea MARKHAM. 


The great psychological discovery of 
paganism which turned it into Chris- 
tianity can be expressed with some ac- 
curacy in one phrase. The pagan set out, 
with admirable sense, to enjoy himself. 
By the end of his civilization he had dis- 
covered that a man cannot enjoy himself 
and continue to enjoy An ae Kk. 
Chesterton, 
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A. JEWSPAPERS are good news-carriers, 
4%“ but poor portrait-painters. In the 
‘pe st two or three years, they have given 
L New York minister, Dr. John Roach 
aton—for eight years pastor of Calvary 
ptist Church—considerable publicity. 
0-day, to the public press and to the 
ank and file, Dr. Cadman and Dr. Straton 
e the best-known Protestant. ministers 
f Brooklyn and New York—Dr. Cadman 
for his adroit and human reaction to the 
juestion-and-answer method of. imparting 
mowledge; Dr. Straton for fearless at- 
acks on vice and lawlessness that have 
taken possession of sections of New York, 
notably Times Square and neighborhood ; 
and for a rigid preaching and practice of 
the Gospel as interpreted by the Funda- 
‘Mentalist movement. Obviously, such un- 
r orm preaching was not delivered 
vithout opposition. 

_ The Calvary Baptist Church was or- 
ganized fifty years ago by Dr. Robert 
Stuart MacArthur, then a student fresh 
from the theological seminary. Calvary 
Chureh was Dr. MacArthur’s only pas- 
torate, and he remained minister of it 
forty-two years. The institution developed 
and expanded until it became one of the 
city’s best-known churches. In those days 
the parishioners clustered about the 
ehurech, making it the center of their social 
as well as religious interests. Times 
changed, however. The stream of business 
surged northward, forcing adherents of 
the church to seek residence elsewhere. 
The congregation that had flourished as 
the green bay tree in the heyday of the 
MacArthur administration diminished and 
dwindled until scarce a hundred were left 
in a church seating twenty times that 
number. 

Suggestions of selling the church to busi- 
ness interests, and building in a suburb, 


Church, to-day, in its present site, would 
probably be but a memory, had not the 
pulpit committee, eight years ago, finding 


who had a reputation for attracting audi- 
ences. Dr. Straton had held pastorates 
successively in Chicago, Baltimore, and 
Norfolk, Va. He was known to preach a 
direct, simple, and saving gospel, that not. 
captured the imagination of passing 
throngs, and directed them to the church, 
t kept them there—regenerated men and 
nen—dedicated to the heroic task of 
ollowing in the steps of the Master. 

Dr. Straton says it was heart-breaking 
0 preach, as he did at first, to a few 
core souls in an auditorium seating two 
At a certain evening service, 
d ded by a sparse group of the faithful, 
e told the church trustees that he felt 
viting the audience into one of the 
committee rooms, for a mere 
e it seemed. 
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passed from mouth to mouth. Calvary. 


‘the church pastorless, called a minister , 
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EDWARD H. COTTON 


Reflect on the situation—a down-town 
chureh, abandoned save by a remnant; 
threatened with extinction unless it moved 
and moved quickly; and: in a city long 
known as “the graveyard of preachers!” 
Think of it a moment—you who know the 
difficulty of securing an audience under 
much more advantageous conditions. Then 
the miracle happened—for Dr. Straton does 
not hesitate to apply that term to the 
transformation. People began to come. 
The morning and evening attendance 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled, until to-day 
Dr. Straton is preaching to audiences that 
often overflow the building, while 100,000 
listen in on the radio. On Monday, num- 
bers of letters come—telling of help re- 
ceived, of conversion, of appreciation for 
a pulpit that stands foursquare to shifting 
winds of opinion. 

But the most remarkable part of the 
story remains to be told—the church that, 
eight years ago, was to be given up be- 
cause of empty pews and nearness to 
extinction, to-day is too small. Plans have 
already been drawn up, architects’ de- 
signs submitted, and definite preparations 
made for a grand new church institution 
which shall not only have the church 
proper with modern equipment and an 
auditorium seating three thousand, but an 
adjoining hotel, thirty-five stories in 
height, where members of the congrega- 
tion, now hard put to it to find satisfac- 
tory homes, may live—a happy family, 
united in those blessed bonds of spiritual 
affection. 

What worked the miracle? It may in- 
terest readers of these interviews to learn 
that three preachers described in this 
series—whose churches are filled to ca- 
pacity twice each Sunday—declare it is 
the old-fashioned gospel they preach, and 
no merit of their own. 

‘Dr. Straton declares emphatically that 
any preacher, given similar. convictions 
and dedication, would get similar results 
—a statement open to question, though the 
three preachers make it with becoming 
modesty and genuine humility. Each of 
the three has a singular force of per- 
sonality, a something that draws people, 
‘an appeal you detect as soon as you pass 
into their presence. The gospel they 
preach may help keep the church filled 
and flourishing, since the evangelistic plan 
of salvation has an undoubted quality of 
persuasion; but let the same message be 
proclaimed by a preacher similarly earn- 
est, but lacking in gifts of nature, and it 
would fall on barren soil. 

Now let us get back to the introductory 
sentence. Dr. Straton is no more the sort 
of person caricatured by the newspapers 
than bread is like cheese. Said he to me, 
with a laugh, as we sat conversing in the 
Calvary Church: “People come here, I 
verily believe, expecting to see @ man 
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JOHN ROACH STRATON, D.D. 
Minister Calvary Baptist Church, New York City 


with cloven hoofs, forked tail, and horns 
on his head. They can hardly believe 
their eyes when they find a human being 
like themselves.” I did not tell Dr. Straton 
so, but I hardly expected less, myself. 
Certainly I did not anticipate a gently- 
speaking person, with a slow Southern 
drawl—a friendly man who talked in a 
fatherly manner of his parishioners, in a 
voice that had no bitterness in it for his 
opponents, but chiefly a quality of love 
and compassion for all mankind. Said a 
man to me, one high in the councils of 
the church, who has had a lifelong friend- 
ship with Dr. Straton: “I honestly believe 
a more unassuming, self-effacing person 
does not exist in the city of New York.” 
I came to a similar conclusion, and it 
inspired the opening sentence of this 
interview. 

“But,” one asks, “how do you reconcile 
those fierce, unsparing pulpit attacks with 
the gentle modesty you describe?’ I-don’t 
reconcile them; I put them down to that 
inscrutable human nature which has a 
surprise at every turn. 

That he is a very Savonarola come to 
judge the evil city of New York is pretty 
well understood. Indeed, one need only 
walk up Broadway near midnight with 
eyes open to appreciate the fact that such 
a judgment as that given the city of 
Florence is needed. Perhaps the message 
of Dr. Straton will save it, when that 
of the modernist against which he battles 
without ceasing would be better applied 
elsewhere. At all events, this is the New 
York preacher’s unalterable opinion; and 
few persons in our time believe a reli- 
gion more intensively. 

He will now tell you in his own language 
the substance of the gospel he preaches. 
Unfortunately, printed words can at best 
convey but an imperfect picture of the 
tall, rugged, low-voiced preacher with the 
Savonarola-like face. 

“You preach a definite ethical and social 
religion,’ I began. 

“No,” he replied, “I do not,” bringing 
me up with a round turn. “Now don’t 
get off the main line. Our message here 
at Calvary Church is neither ethical nor 
social, primarily; those are by-products 
of revealed religion, but they are not reli- 
gion. Religion—do you wish a definition? 
Religion is a supernatural fact. Those 
who teach ethics and social uplift, primari- 
ly, are building a house without founda- 
tion. Can you expect a tree to produce 
flowers and fruit without roots? You 
can’t reform a world, and you can’t edu- 
cate it, through science into the kingdom 
of God. You can’t build a good society out 
of bad men any more than you can build 
a good house out of rotten boards. 

“Modernism has missed the main line 
completely—not only is it part way off, 
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it is all the way off. It is not Chris- 
tianity at all. In other words, you could 
have had anything modernism offers to-day 
in the ancient and pagan world. Plato was 
a ‘good scout.’ 
soul. One could have enjoyed in the Greek 
commonwealth or the Roman empire the 
whole humanitarian program. Emerson 
missed the trail, too. No one questions 
the good he did. Socrates helped—he gave 
his life. Natural altruism flowers out of 
some men; and it did out of these I men- 
tion. But—they were not Christians. 

“The foundation of our faith is the truth 
of the living God. Here is the starting 
point for all religion. The natural man— 
the unregenerate man asks: What is 
truth? Pilate was nothing more than an 
ancient modernist. ‘What is truth? he 
asked Jesus. And then, as Emerson puts 
it, he didn’t stay for an answer! The only 
one who could have replied stood there 
before him. How does the natural man 
approach eternal problems? What say 
history and experience? The Hebrew 
mind started not by asking a question, but 
by making the great affirmation of faith— 
God is. The next logical step is expressed 
thus: ‘The fear of God is the beginning 
of wisdom.’ The modernist has a man- 
made God—not the God of revelation ; not 
the historical God. The modernist builds 
on a fog-bank of mere speculation, the 
same kind of speculation that all the 
ethnic faiths have built on—as, for in- 
stance, the Greek and Roman philosophies, 
and Mohammedanism, though Mohammed 
did have a spiritual background: 

“What is Christianity, now, you ask. 
Well, it is not a system of human thought; 
not a philosophy; not primarily a theol- 
ogy; but a revealed religion with definite 
historic foundations. Yes, Christianity is 
the one religion founded on definite, estab- 
lished, historic facts; and these facts— 
including the creation of the world and 
of man; man’s rebellion against God; the 
promised redemption of the race; the com- 
ing of a Saviour miraculously conceived, 
born the Son of God in a unique sense, 
who lived a sinless life and died a vica- 
rious death as a substitute for sin, who 
actually arose in the body, ascended into 
the heavens, and will come again to judge 
the quick and the dead—all of these facts, 
I say, are established by the record book, 
the Bible. Now that was a whale of a 
sentence, and you did well if you got it 
down right.” Dr. Straton sighed with 
relief. 

“If you've finished with that, let’s pro- 
ceed. If the Bible is rejected or its in- 
tegrity and divine authorship impugned, 
then its authority is no longer dependable, 
and Christianity is lost. This whole criti- 
eal tendency—the movement which would 
tear the Bible to pieces—is as foolish as it 
is destructive. The entire trend of such 
methods is to bring in a man-made, not 
a God-made, religion. What is the re- 
sult of modernistic teaching? Emptied 
churches; loosened restraint; unbelief; 
disobedience ;—and nowhere better proved 
than in this vice-racked city. What has 
caused it? Rejection of revealed reli- 
gion, and substitution in the popular mind 
of modernistic notions. 


Socrates was a noble _ 


The Christian Register 


“Yes, I am a Fundamentalist to the last 
fiber of my being. Why? Because it 
works. Look at Calvary Church, ready 
to sell out eight years ago. To-day see 
the crowds that come! We must erect a 
new and greater institution. Besides our 
regular parish work, we support four 
missionaries in foreign fields, and three 
at home. Fifteen of our young men and 
women are studying for the Christian min- 
istry or mission work; and among us are 
ten ordained ministers. Last year we 
added two hundred and sixteen members 
—more than five other leading Baptist 
churches in the city combined. People 
are coming to us from fifty miles around, 
and we get letters from our converts from 
all over the world—all due to just one 
thing—we are preaching a gospel without 
a question mark or footnote explanations ! 

“Soon after I became pastor of this 
church, a young lady applied to me; she 
wished to work with our’ young people. 
Oh, she had all the modern theories: she 
was going to turn the trick with tabulated 
views of the number and character of 
the population in the neighborhood, the 
available children, the kind of organiza- 
tion that would work. She had all the 
data for the field.” Dr. Straton put his 
hand on my arm to emphasize the next 
remark—“All the data, but not one glimpse 
of the power of prayer!” 

He leaned back again in his chair. “Let 
me tell you something. In a recent divorce 
ease that came to my attention, the chief 
obstacle in the proceeding was: Who 
should have the custody of the Pekingese? 
The young lady of whom I speak asked 
me how many babies I thought might be 
found within a certain radius of our 
church. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘you may find 
ten, but I'll guarantee you'll find ten thou- 
sand dogs.’ If we were building a Sunday- 
school for dogs, I should wish to treble 
the size of this building. You see the 
whole point of the case is this—we need 
to let perfunctory surveys alone and con- 
centrate on a fact—the vital fact that 
the only power that gets you a definite 
distance is the power of the spirit of 
God. 

“We have not got thus far without a 
battle. We had to retire from office cer- 
tain ones, who wished to keep a direct and 
fearless gospel out of this pulpit. Why 
should a preacher stand up as a supposed 
messenger Of the Almighty, and say: ‘If 
so and so may be accepted, then perchancé 
we may venture to suppose’? The papers 
cull out hammerings of mine against in- 
iquity rampant in this city; but the main 
message that comes to me as an ambas- 
sador of Christ in the message of the 
Cross. 

“T verily believe, sir, we are the happiest 
church in the city of New York. Who 
would not be happy in the joy of saving 
souls, and hearing them testify to divine 
glories in the meeting for prayer? Praise 
the Redeemer! We in this old church 
enjoy the best of health and prospects. 
But do not get the impression that the 
kingdom of God has yet come to us. Other 
battles must still be fought. But what- 
ever comes, we intend to keep on the main 
line of Christian effort, for we know from 
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repeated experience that Christianity i 
the only religion that can transform a 
radically bad man into a radically good 
man. ‘ 
“One more word, and I will get back — 
to my work.” He was writing a book, 
one of which he publishes each year, giv- | 
ing the royalties to the work of the reli-— 
gious literature department, a department — 
associated with the church, and which 
distributes Fundamentalist literature all 
over the world. ‘We have in the religious — 
world to-day some who are preaching on 
secondary religious questions. They blow 
neither hot nor cold—you know who they 
are. They wave the flag of liberalism 
with one hand, while with the other they 
reach behind their backs for the largesses 
of orthodoxy. They preach law-keeping, 
and are themselves the greatest law- 
breakers, for they directly trespass the 
constitution of the church they serve. I 
would respect them if they would become 
Unitarians. I can fellowship with a 
Roman Catholic priest, be he an honest 
man, but I cannot feel fellowship for these. 
They are fakirs and exceedingly danger- 
ous men. Their influence is destructive 
past all imagining. I pray for them that 
the blind eyes may be opened, the stubborn 
wills broken; but I pray almost without 
hope. Though they be on the verge of 
death, they would not send for the doctor 
who alone could cure them. Out of this 
pussy-footing type comes all the swagger 
and danger of modernism. Let them 
ereate their own platform; couch the 
free lance; be Robert Ingersolls if they 
please; we will respect them, then, differ 
in conviction though we may; but never 
will we respect them, while, protected by 
the wgis of the Gospel, they play the part 
of Iscariot himself.” 


From Australia, Praise 


Secretary of the church in Sydney likes 
“The Register” 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER ee 


Through the kindness of a friend, I have 
recently had passed on to me a number of 
copies of your publication, and can look 
forward to further copies coming to hand 
in the future. 

I have read each issue with a great deal 
of interest, and like the paper immensely, 
and thought you “may be a little encour- 
aged to receive expression of such senti- 
ments from far-away Australia. The 
writer happens to be secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Church in this city, but it is in my 
personal rather than in my official capacity 
that I express my appreciation of your 
journal. My office, however, enables me to 
pass the papers around to other friends 
to read, and several have already men- 
tioned their gratitude for the opportunity 
of reading them. 

With every good wish for the continued — 
success of your work, wid 3 ald 

ALIce B. Harris. | 
- SypNey, AUSTRALIA, ante 
June 9, 1926. j IP 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


q IsLus or SHoALs, July 10. The directors here have been Miss Ruey 
PHE SHOALS SPIRIT has been talked Packard, West Roxbury, Mass.; Roy H. 
d about, sung about, and dramatized Rowe, Watha, N.C.; Herbert Miller, Win- 
from beginning to end of the Young Chester, Mass.; Miss Anne Ardoom, Hack- 
People’s Religious Union conference; and, esack, N.J.; H. Weston Howe, New York ; 
best of all, it has been felt profoundly Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dorchester, 
both by those who already knew the Mass.; Warren Warner, Marlboro, Mass. ; 
‘Shoals and those who became acquainted Percy Anderson, Reading, Mass.; Miss 


th the spot for the first time this year. Margaret Young, Salem, Mass.; Miss 
‘was with reluctant feet that the young Thelma Robinson, New Bedford, Mass. 


people boarded the Sightseer Saturday Field secretaries present have been Carl B. 
“morning and bade Star Island farewell Wetherell, San Francisco, for the Pacific 
‘for another year. The quick change from Coast; Miss Nancy B. Harsh, New York, 
the Y. P. R. U. to the Church School Insti- for the Middle Atlantic district; and New- 
ute necessitated early embarkation of the ton E. Lincoln, who is to be succeeded 
former to make room for the latter, and 2¢Xt month by Miss Eleanor P. MacGregor, 
practically all of the young people left on for the Middle West. 

the boats at five and eight in the morning. The delegates during the second week 
- While the last feature of the conference Of the conference have been from Maine 
“was a banquet stressing the social side of in the east to California in the west, and 
the conference, Carl B. Wetherell, who from Winnipeg and Montreal in the north 
was the principal speaker, struck a serious to New Orleans in the south. By States. 
‘note in his warning that freedom of re- in addition to ten or twelve from Mani- 
ligious thought is in peril in some sec- toba, Ontario, and Quebec, there have been 
tions of the country and that the forces representatives from California, Colorado, 
of liberalism should be arrayed against it. District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, 
_ The habit of sending delegates to the Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
conference is becoming more widespread chusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
each year; and in the exchange of ideas Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
‘and the intimate contact with the central vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia. 
organization, the Y. P. R. U. gets new The young people chose for their talks 
impetus all along the line. The close con- 00 the rocks the past week that rara avis 
tact with the national society is literally —Unitarian minister born, bred, educated, 
‘true; for at some time during the two and preaching in the South. Rev. J. B. 
weeks of the conference, the national offi- Hollis Tegarden ot New Orleans, La., sev- 
cers and directors, in addition to chair- eral times emphasized during the week 
men of committees, have been at the the fact that the South—which, he stated, 
Shoals, prepared at any time to discuss is still believing in the orthodoxy of 
Y. P. R. U. problems with delegates. Channing’s day—has not had the advan- 
Among them have been Charles 8. Bolster tage of contact with the century of de- 
of Boston, national president; Miss Sara. veloping religious thought. The liberal- 
Comins, Boston, executive secretary ; Mal- ism which is the product of one hundred 
colm G. Rees, Jamaica Plain, Mass., treas- years of thought is being given to them, 
urer; vice-presidents, Miss Eleanor P. Mr.. Tegarden said, in the cultured lan- 
MacGregor, Chicago; Miss Marion Lord, guage of New England and by ministers 
New York; David Cowan, Montreal; educated in New England. Because he 
Homer M. Rockwell, Brooklyn, N.Y.; cannot take it in one dose, the Southern 
Fred 1. McGill, Jv., Newton Center, Mass.; orthodox person is being called a bigot. 
Miss Catherine Burckle, Louisville, Ky. While he does not favor taking this ad- 


Nn 
By a Lake in July 
GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


Tell me the secret of this summer afternoon, 
When the trees bend low with idle waiting, 
And move but as in blessed swoon, 
To wake with the wind’s soft mating. 


Tell me the secret of the shimmering lake— 
Its waters curled like human smiling lips ; 
By which the soul of man may courage take, 
Bound in by shaggy truth, like the rough coast’s finger tips. 


Tell me the secret of this wide blue sky, 
Supremely careless of the earth below ; 
Aloft and distant with a splendor high. 
But brooding like a mother o’er the babe that is to grow. 


Tell me the secret of this full-blown world— _ 
Declare the meaning of its flaring open doors; 
Or stand with me in consternation hurled, 
While the soul files low and wonders and adores. 


x Vith Renewed Shoals Spirit, Youth Depart 


Tnéronted number of delegates, and help from national officers 


vanced liberal literature away, because 
the younger generation, educated in science, 
needs it to help them find their place in 
religion, Mr. Tegarden thinks the Southern 
orthodox must be reached. 

The International Bible Students and 
Adventists can make better headway. in 
the South, because their literature’ is 
based on the Bible and is written in the 
language of the masses, Mr. Tegarden said. 

“Anti-evolution legislation is popular be- 
cause of the orthodoxy of the masses,” he 
declared. “There is only one way to put 
a stop to such legislation, and that is to 
have liberals come down off their cultural 
perch and talk to the people in a language 
they can understand. The masses of the 
South can be liberalized.” 

During his talks, Mr. Tegarden described 
the missionary work he is engaged in 
among the unschooled people in Missis- 
sippi—a work little known among the lib- 
erals of the North. This work was begun 
some twenty-two years ago by the Uni- 
versalist denomination and taken up. by 
Mr. Tegarden, who is released by his New 
Orleans church for the first week in each 
month to devote that time to the liberal 
movement in Jones County, southern Mis- 
sissippi. He appealed while at the Shoals 
for missionary workers who desire a field 
where their efforts will have permanent 
results. About five hundred adult liberals 
are connected with this work, and there 
are also two liberal centers in the northern 
part of the State. 

The effects of the liberal influence were 
seen, Mr. Tegarden asserted, in the fact 
that when the Mississippi legislature con- 
sidered an anti-evolution bill this spring, 
the Jones County representatives voted 
and worked against it. The press showed 
great boldness in giving the larger part 
of its space to the speakers opposed to 
the bill. The people haye no fear of 
scientific education and are sending their 
boys and girls to schools and colleges. 

In addition to consideration of the prob- 
lem of religion in the South, Mr. Tegarden 
discussed such topics as “Outstanding Re- 
ligious Experience,” “Social Justice,’ and 
the theory of human wishes as against 
that of instincts, to explain human 
behavior. 

The morning lectures were by Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass., who 
further contributed to the week’s pleasure 
by acting as official guide and spokesman 
in trips over Appledore and Smutty Nose 
Islands, and by assisting in an evening 
“Poetry Hour.” 

Mr. Joy’s formal course of addresses 
was on “Lhe Great Enterprise Which We 
Call Life,” which he interpreted religiously. 
Religion, he said, is an enterprise in which 
the senior partner is God. He thinks too 
much time has been wasted in trying to 
describe and explain the nature of God. 
The living cannot come out of the lifeless, 
and the thought of God is the most 
obvious conclusion which can be drawn, 
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he believes. That one lives and loves 
sufficiently accounts for Him. 

In one talk, he described the two ail- 
ments of religion under the terms “pres- 
byopic vision” and “myopic vision.” 
Those who have the former find no hint 
of God in the people near by, and those 
with myopia see God in mankind or not 
at all. The truth, Mr. Joy declared, em- 
braces both, for God cannot perform his 
work without man. Im his other ad- 
dresses, Mr. Joy showed the relation of 
“Play and Prayer,” “Work and Worship,” 
and the “Journey and Destination.” 

The minister for the second Sunday of 
the Y. P. R. U. meetings was Rev. A. 
Cushman McGiffert, Jr., of Lowell, minister 
of the united Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional societies, who leaves his pastor- 
ate in the fall to become a member of 
the faculty at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Mr. McGiffert spoke morning and eve- 
ning, the first time on the intriguing sub- 
ject “Apron Strings.” In his sermon, he 
showed how the time comes when every 
individual has to take charge of his own 
development. He becomes his own trainer, 
and his success depends on himself. The 
chronic “apron stringer” is the person 
who must always have over him someone 
to tell him what to do. In the evening, 
Mr. MecGiffert drew parallels between 
ships and men, to show what kind of 
ships and lives are needed to weather 
storms; carry cargoes, go where they have 
to go, and return safely. 

Kynyo Ahiko, of New York, secretary 


of the Japanese Students’ Christian As-- 


sociation of North America, made an ap- 
peal for the Japanese second generation 
in California, who, he stated, do not know 
where they belong. Born under the Ameri- 
can flag and educated in American cus- 
toms, they are no longer received by the 
Japanese, nor are they received by Ameri- 
cans because of their racial differences. 
Especially in the churches—which Mr. 
Ahiko declared are closed to them—does 
he ask for recognition and aid for these 
young people for whom he claimed sincere 
loyalty to this country. 

Mrs. A. Whitford Clay oth West Rox- 
bury, Mass., chairman of the Junior Alli- 
ance department of the General Alliance, 
was here during the week by invitation 
of the Y. P. R. U. board, and held a 
profitable conference with those interested 
in the Junior Alliance. 

The secondary conferences, held datly 
to exchange views of Y. P. R. U. work and 
to discuss problems which arise in the 
individual unions, proved of real value 
and were always well attended. Among 
things brought out at these meetings were 
the responsibility of officers in seeing that 
the Union has some definite purpose and 
earries it out in its program. The well- 
rounded program recommended included 
a religious meeting, usually on Sunday, 
with devotionals, and a speaker or discus- 
sion on some topic of real interest, fol- 
lowed by a social hour. The central 
Y. P. R. U. is to prepare a few sample 
menus, within a limited cost, for suppers 
to be served at such meetings. These 
menus may be had on application. 


The Christian Register 


Several reported candle-light services, or 
some symbolic service; these were com- 
mended, especially if they were not an 
imitation of the Shoals service. 

The program for the year should con- 
sider religious, social service, dramatic, 
and outdoor and social elements, with 
emphasis on religion, it was brought out. 
Discussion topics are to be prepared which 
will be distributed to help the local unions. 

The subject of raising money brought 
out many useful suggestions. Detroit’s 
method of raising money for a Shoals dele- 
gate is to have a map with Detroit and the 
Shoals as the terminals of a road. A box 
beneath contains dimes, and with every 
dime contributed a little man who is on 
the way may be advanced by one mile. 
Indianapolis combines social service with 
its money-raising by taking its rummage 
sales into a poorer section of the city, 
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where articles are sold at a low ib 3 so 
that the ‘people are helped as the money 
is raised. ; 
_ The relation of the Y. P. R. U. to the 
church was stressed—a relation which in- 
volves all sorts of service. The Y.P. R. U.. 
it was believed, should contribute to the 
churech’s financial budget, and it was 
thought wise to do some definite thing for 
the church instead of merely turning a 
money appropriation into its treasury. 
The relation with the church school is 
also important. In Wilmington, Del. a 
representative of the Y. P. R. U. visits 
the church school and reports back any 
need which the Y. P. R. U. can supply. 
The relation of the local Y. P. R. U. to 
the central organization was also set forth, 
with the things the latter stands for, and 
what it means to affiliate with it in 
strengthening the national organization. 


Russian Atheists with Puritan Code 


Why young Communists ban strong drink, cigarettes, dancing 


N “atheistic,” antireligious movement 

that outlaws strong drink, cigarettes, 
and dancing for its workers is described 
by Anna Louise Strong in the Congrega- 
tionalist. Miss Strong went to Russia with 
one of the first units of the American 
Friends Relief Mission, and for several 
years she has been in charge of the chil- 
dren’s colony known is “The Children Pio- 
neers.” She tells her story with sympathy, 
but not with bias. In the end she leaves 
the reader with the old question: “What 
is religion?” Her article follows, in part: 


Probably in no land in the world to-day 
are young people to be found so seriously 
and enthusiastically devoted to the com- 
mon good, and making such sacrifices to 
achieve it, as in Soviet Russia. At a time 
when the youth of America presents a 
serious problem with its petting parties 
and its indulgence in bootleg booze, the 
young people’s organizations in Russia are 
experiencing a puritanical revival not only 
against strong drink and cigarettes but 
even against dancing. And the charge 
against all of these amusements is pri- 
marily that they waste time which ought 
to be devoted either to active work for the 
common good or to acquiring the knowl- 
edge and experience which shall serve as 
tools for such work. This charge in itself 
is considered sufficiently damning to out- 
law even relatively harmless recreations, 
for the organized young people of Russia 
consider themselves charged with historic 
tasks of tremendous world import—to 
subdue and bring under cultivation the 
land and natural resources of the largest 
republic on earth, to fight against individ- 
ual greed and money-seeking, amd to 
create over these backward lands and 
peoples a great Socialist commonwealth. 

And yet this social devotion is not only 
accompanied by no religious sanction, but 
is considered definitely irreligious and is 
even accompanied by campaigns against 
religion. This of itself showed what reli- 


gion meant to the past generations of 


Russia. 


There was a little servant girl in the 
hotel where I lived in Moscow, who cleaned — 
my floors and did my washing and occa- 
sionally got a meal for me, chattering 
with me over the teacups. ... The con- 
versation turned upon religion, and she 
remarked that she did not believe in God. 
‘Mother beats me over the head to make 
me pray to the ikon,” she said. “She re- 
fuses me dinner; she says: ‘Pray to God 
before you have your good meal’; but 
for all that I do not bow.” 

A glow had come into her eyes which 
reminded me of the stories I was told in 
childhood of the heroism of heathen chil- 
dren refusing to bow to idols. Her nor- 
mally dull little face seemed transfigured. 
I asked her: “How long have you felt 
this way?” ; 

“Byer since I came to town,” she an- 
swered. “In the village everybody is dark 
and believes in religion, but in Moscow I 
went to the meetings of the young people. 
It is quite simple the way they explain it. 
There is no .God; there is only Nature. . 
It is ever so much better to believe in 
Nature than in God, because you can learn 
about Nature, but the ways of God were 
dark and only the priests knew them. But 
the more you learn about Nature the better 
life you can make for yourself and for the 
whole world.” ; 

This in its simplest form is the approach 
of these young people to the question of 
religion and social idealism. Their entire 
past has put religion in one compartment 
and social idealism in another. Through 
their loyalty to social ideals they have 
denounced religion. 

I also visited an exhibition of posters 
showing the winter’s work of the Young 
Communist League of Moscow. This or- 
ganization is in most respects like a well- 
developed Y.M.C.A. in our large cities. 
It has in Moscow eight big regional build- 
ings, besides a tremendous number of club- 
rooms in individual factories. In these 
buildings you may find orchestras and 
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All life is grounded in faith. “Religion,” as Donald Hankey phrases it, “is betting your life 


that there is a God.” Commercial enterprises largely consist in taking chances—many of them con- 
siderable. Into the business of book-publishing enters an element of uncertainty which the public 


A Professor In Undress 


Tun LETTERS oF Sik WALTER RALBIGH. 
1879-1922. Edited by Lady Raleigh. Two 
Volumes. New York: The Macmillan Co. $7.00. 


At the hands of American reviewers, 
this collection of letters has generally been 
granted short shrift. On this side of the 
Atlantic even the leading critics have 
found in them little to praise, and much 
to blame. So far, among the prominent 
literary papers, we have failed to dis- 
cover one comment altogether favorable. 
“Trivial,” “silly,” “unworthy,” “negli- 
gible,” have been the terms commonly ap- 
plied to them. Nor, we believe, is the 
reason for this agreement in condemna- 
tion far to seek. It has its origin in the 
inability of many, perhaps most, Ameri- 
cans to understand British character, 
especially when that character is pre- 
sented to them in its most baffling and 
most characteristic form of expression. 
Sir Walter Raleigh offers an interesting 
ease in point. Not related in any way, 
we believe, to his Elizabethan namesake, 
he was successively Professor of English 
Literature in the universities of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Oxford, 
holding his last chair for eighteen years. 
He came to Liverpool after serving a two- 
year apprenticeship as a Professor of 
Literature at the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College, in Aligarh, India. He 
was a man of letters and a scholar, a 
critic of no mean ability, in certain sub- 
the 
author of various books, a lecturer who 


attracted large audiences of interested 


students. Toward the close of the World 
War, he was appointed official historian 


of the British Air Foree, of which he had 


| 
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completed the first volume when he set 
out for the East in the spring of 1922, 
whence he returned in a few months, to 
die. He had been knighted eleven 


- years before. 


The story of this characteristically Brit- 


ish career is told in his letters covering 


_ the whole period of the man’s mature 


life, prefaced by an introduction written 
one of his Oxford colleagues and as- 
stants. These letters, written to a diver- 


does not always recognize. Every volume published is truly a venture launched upon unknown seas. 


the annual output of books continues, an increasing flood, year after year! 


sity of correspondents, on all sorts of sub- 
jects, are curiously revealing. London- 
born, the only son of a Congregational 
minister, obviously Sir Walter was ex- 
ceptionally typical of his class and race. 
Tall, awkward, clad in loose, ill-fitting 
clothes, he was the kind of man—innately 
refined, possessing a real sense of humor, 
echerishing high ideals, in fact a genuine 
scholar and gallant gentleman—who, far 
from wearing his heart upon his sleeve, 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


was moved to show the world anything 
but his real self. The last thing he 
eared about was to be understood by the 
generality. Hence, as a sort of protective 
coloring, instinctively he chose to express 
himself in indirections and paradoxes 
beneath depreciations successfully con- 
cealing his real self. Moved by an in- 


grained dread of revealing those things 


he cared about most deeply, he employed 
words to conceal his actual thoughts. 
This is the reason why American critics 
have failed to understand him. For the 
American mind craves the obvious, finds 
itself put at a disadvantage by subtle 
and indirect language. And these letters 


Of the 
popular response to it, its publisher knows beforehand practically nothing. He can only gamble upon its pos- 
sible success. Before any particular work appears on the booksellers’ counters, large sums of money must be 
expended. Report states that at least three thousand dollars must be spent on the publication of any book 
before a single dollar is received in return. Taking into consideration the goodly amount of capital invested 
in the entire business, one cannot but marvel at the spirit of adventure with which it is conducted. And yet 


A. R. H. 


were written by a master of indirect ex- 
pression, a man who employed language 
to conceal thought, rather than reveal it. 

In order, then, to get the real flavor 
of this correspondence, it is necessary to 
read between the lines, with insight and 
imagination. Do this, and you gain the 
impression of a curiously interesting and 
unique personality, wholly different from 
average humanity. The man is no mere 
bookworm, but a citizen of the world. 
His culture is deep and true. Thoroughly 
original, and an honest thinker, his letters 
have a tang of their own. Yet it is plain 
that he turned to letter-writing as a means 
of escape from the daily grind of his 
profession. Consequently, in them one 
seeks in vain for brilliant epigrams, or 
serious literary comments. These he kept 
for his lectures and his books. His letters, 
on the other hand, constitute, for the 
most part, a species of glorious fooling, 
wherewith the most serious subjects are 
treated lightly and unadvisedly, and some 
of the greatest names in English literature 
are taken in vain. Most irreverent men- 
tion is made of Wordsworth and Brown- 
ing. Even writers like Burns, Shakspere, 
Blake, and Johnson, whom he admired 
deeply, come in for their share of disre- 
spectful witticisms. 

These letters, then, are not for prigs or 
pedants. The scholar who takes himself 
too seriously will find them unseemly, 
wholly lacking in academic dignity. They 
are, in fact, the letters of a professor 
writing in undress, who having flung aside 
his gown of office, lit his pipe, and settled 
down to free his mind from encumbering 
formalities, says just what he happens to 
think, exactly as he pleases. The collec- 
tion has little lasting value, whether 
literary or historic. Sir Walter has his 
convictions. He cares little for America. 
His views on religion are, to say the least, 
heterodox. His beliefs find pungent ex- 
pression. ‘For this, we have enjoyed his 
letters; but more because they have made 
us acquainted with a real man, plain, 
quiet, unassuming, who writes with culture 
and breeding, worthy exemplar of a great 
race; whose modest bearing proves that 
our motherland is yet far from decadent, 
the ancient breed still holds. A. R. H. 
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Ethnic Faiths 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND THE RNLIGION OF 
THE Future. By Alfred W. Martin. New 
York; D. Appleton and Company. 1926. $1.50. 

Whatever Mr. Martin does is so well 
done that it looks easy. In this yolume 
he summarizes his conclusions on a sub- 
ject on which he has been long engaged. 
After a chapter on the Evolution of Ap- 
preciation (a much higher thing than tol- 
erance) and a chapter on Sources, he sets 
forth clearly the revelations of Compara- 
tive Religion, deals with the possibility 
of an organic fellowship of faiths, treats 
of the Bahai Movement and its mission, and 
discusses the relation of the Hthical Move- 
ment to the religion of the future. Abun- 
dant use is made of quotation from the 
great Bibles of the world. Many readers 
will find pleasure and profit in the perusal 
of these pages, but there are some state- 
ments at which not a few will demur. The 
author, for example, declares that when 
a man ceases to believe in the uniqueness 
of Jesus as the sole savior of mankind, he 
is no longer a Christian and is in duty 
bound to adopt a different name for him- 
self. This is a dogmatic attitude incon- 
sistent with the author’s spirit and ideal. 
Other scholars, equally learned and sin- 
cere, would never dream of defining Chris- 
tianity in that way, and so do not feel 
compelled to exclude themselves from 
Christian fellowship. Another statement 
which by no means commands assent is 
that the religion of the future “will spring 
from spiritual anguish even as did the 
Ethical Movement and each of the histori- 
eal religions.” So, the little book, ad- 
mirable on the whole, leaves a mixed im- 
pression. G. RB. D. 


The Sky City 


By Mrs. William T. 
Harvard University 


ACOMA, THE Sky CITY. 
Sedgwick. Cambridge: 
Press. $4.00. 


Mrs. Sedgwick has compiled this story 
of the Acoma people from original docu- 
ments, and lays no claim to originality of 
opinion or research. Her apology for the 
book she offers in this fashion: ‘The 
writer makes no claim to be more than a 
‘compiler, but she has endeavored not to 
include in the following pages the customs 
and beliefs of any group of Indians which 
the scholars have not shown to be inter- 
woven with those of Acoma. In assem- 
bling these fugitive accounts of the Sky 
City from diaries and archeological notes, 
as well as from appreciation of sym- 
pathetic visitors, she has hoped to lay the 
foundation for some scholar of the future 
to build upon.’ To survey the contents 
briefly: They include a history of the 
first Spanish discoveries; Acoma under 
Spanish dominion; the bloody revolt to 
the Spanish rule; origins; folk tales; 
religious ceremonials; pueblo games, and 


the manufacture of the maryelous pottery. 


The volume comes under the head of 
travel books, and provides persons in- 
terested in the early history of New 
Mexico with worth-while information. 
Students of America in the making will 
also find material of value in Mrs. Sedg- 
wick’s pages. , 

' The book is a readable one. The 
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description is vivid. The action does not 
drag. The manner of presentation is in- 
teresting. An outstanding figure is the 
good priest Fray Juan, courageous, re- 
sourceful, with a generous share of com- 
mon sense, devoted to his mission among 
the Acoma Indians. Had the Spanish sent 
more such, the history of New Mexico 
might have been entirely changed. An 
exhaustive bibliography gives students 
access to practically all the literature 
descriptive of Indian history and customs 
of the Southwest. E. H.C. 


“Taken for Granted” 


PROVIDENCE DIVINE AND HUMAN. By E. 
Griffith-Jones. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

For our religious ancestors there was 
a divine meaning in life; history was 
providential, and there was purpose in 
cosmie forees. This happy faith was 
naive, but it gave dignity to life and sere- 
nity of outlook to those who held it. To 
many modern men the cosmos is lifeless. 
has no relation to human conduct, and 
is indifferent to man’s interests and fate. 
This eclipse of faith has led to pessimism, 
to depression and a gloomy outlook. For 
“with faith in God goes faith in the in- 
herent triumph of goodness, and there- 
fore all confidence that man’s efforts after 
an ideal of progress have any guarantee 
of success.” The purpose of the able and 
candid author is to examine the doctrine 
of divine* providence in the light of 
modern science and philosophy, in the 
hope of framing a restatement that will 
make it possible “to be a consistent evo- 
lutionist and at the same time a con- 
vinced Christian.” 

This, the first of two volumes on the 
subject, treats of “The Christian Theory 
of Providence,’ “The Problem of Pur- 
pose,” and “The Problem of Evil.” The 
author frankly acknowledges that “the 
essential Whristian doctrines are taken 
for granted.” The reader is, therefore, 
not surprised to find that a great deal is 
made of sin and of the necessity of re- 
demption. This part of the book seems 
labored and heavy, and will probably ap- 
peal only to readers of the orthodox 
evangelical type. 


Breaking New Ground 


AN OUTLINE OF THH HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. By George L. Hurst. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


Many times chureh history has been 
outlined. There have been many surveys 
of the development of Christian theology. 


-But this is the first attempt yet made 


to outline in any comprehensive fashion 
the literature of the church. In the 
nature of the case it could not be an ex- 
haustive outline. To survey this vast 
field from the origins down through the 
modern age was a tremendous task. Even 
in this. book of more than five hundred 
pages, little more than a compendium of 
names and titles and bare facts is possible. 
The little more, however, that is possible, 
turns the book into something better than 
an encyclopedia, for there are sentences 
of concise yet adequate summary, and 
brief quotations that give a fleeting 
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glimpse of the nature of a man’s thought. 
and writing. Beginning with a section 
devoted to the records of the faith, the 
author proceeds to discuss that period 
deyoted to the defense of the faith; then 
he takes up one by one the different 
schools of faith, and the attempt made 
through five centuries to give it definition ; 
finally in three separate parts devoted 
to the medieval age, the Reformation 
period, and the modern period, he brings 
the record down to recent years. Some- 
thing of the scale of the book is suggested 
by the fact that only eighteen pages can 
be given to the writings of the New 
Testament period, including the New 
Testament itself. This’ is a valuable 
pioneer work. Every student of Chris-_ 
tianity will find here, within a single 
book, the material hitherto scattered 
through great libraries. The effort is to 


be heartily commended. C. B. 3. 
Triumphs 
THE NEST, AND OTHER STORIES. By Anne 


Douglas Sedgwick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50. 

Another volume in the uniform edition 
of Mrs. De Sélincourt’s works which 
Messrs. Houghton Mifflin are bringing out. 
The latest addition to the collection con- 
tains five short stories written in their au- 
thor’s characteristic vein. All are worthy 
of preservation in permanent form; for all 
are veritable models of short-story writ- 
ing, written in a style delicately expres- 
sive. with abundant suggestion of repressed 
force. They contain a subtle psychology, 
together with an abundance of human 
sympathy which renders them infinitely 
superior to the generality of this difficult 
form of fiction. Not even Mrs. Wharton 
has done anything better. In them the 
reader finds the same finesse, the same 
quiet humor and abiding sense of beauty, 


which made Adrienne Toner and The Little 


French Girl so great. No-lover of good fic- 
tion can afford to leave them unread. 
A. R. H. 


“And We Sailed Against 
the Spaniards” 

Pup PRINGLE, PIRATE. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.76. , 

Every normal boy has, at one time or 
another, longed to be a pirate; but few 
have ever had their dreams come so nearly 
true as Pud Pringle, the hero of Mr. 
Barbour’s latest book. With his. chum, 
and a negro boy as cook, in the most ap- 
proved nautical style, Pud starts in an 
open launch on a camping trip down the 
river than runs past his home. No sooner 
is’ the voyage begun than the “Jolly 
Roger” is hoisted to the truck, and the 
commonplace name of Kismet changed to 
Vengeance. At once the boys find ad- 
venture. Few authors have succeeded as 
has Mr. Barbour in writing stories of 
boys for boys. Without recourse to lurid 
description or highly improbable situa- 
tions, he writes with a touch of realism 
and a dash of humor. Nor has he fallen 
below his usual high standard in this, 
his latest book. Evidently, Mr. Barbour . 
remembers his own youth, 
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“Wish we could have an orchestra— 
big boys all have ’em,” said Peter Martin 
to his mates, huddled about him in the 
close circle of shade cast by their favorite 
council tree. “Nothing much to do all 
summer—not any of us going away for 
long—could all practice all day. Course 
I can play a harmonica all right now, but 
I want to play a violin.” Peter’s natural 
and accepted place was leader, and no one 


disputed his choice. 


“’*Course we can all play harmonicas all 
right,” said Jimsy Blake, producing a 
battered specimen from his pocket and 
breathing “Dixie” softly into its holes. 
“But who’d hire a harmonica orchestra? 
We could earn lots of money if we were 
a real orchestra. Big boys do—play for 
chureh entertainments and school shows. 
Might play over the radio. I want to 
play a banjo. My father’s got his old col- 
lege one up attic and he said I could 
have it if I could earn money myself for 
lessons.” 

“My grandfather’s violin is in our attic,” 
eonfessed Peter. “And my father said 
the same thing—I could use it if I could 
earn my own lessons.” 

“Mandolin in our attic,” contributed 
Billy Powers. ‘My father had it in col- 
lege, too.” 

“Nothing in our attic,” said Jack New- 
ton, gloomily. “I’ve looked and looked. 
But we've got a piano. Suppose somebody 
has to play a piano in an orchestra. Oh, 
well! What’s the use talking ‘bout it? 
Haven't any money for lessons, have we? 
Come on, let’s make a water wheel for 
the brook.” 

“Big boys earn their own money all 
right,” said Peter, always determined to 
stick to an undertaking. “Don’t see why 
we can’t.” ‘ 

“How?” demanded Billy. 

And the answer came out of the back 
door of Peter’s house, trowel and garden- 
ing basket in hand. Yes, Peter’s mother. 

Accustomed to councils under the oak, 
Mrs. Martin craftily began on a nearby 
flower bed, but no questions asked she. 

“Mums,” began Peter presently, “we 
want to be an orchestra. All of us—like 
the big boys.” 

“How perfectly fine!” 
troweling industriously. 


said Mother, 
“Why don’t you 


be one? There’s grandfather’s violin in 
the attic.” 


“TI know. And his father’s banjo in 
_ Jimsy’s attic, and his father’s mandolin 


P ‘in Billy’s attic, and nothing in Jack’s 


but somebody’ll have to play the 
io 


perfectly fine!” repeated Mother, 


The Blackbird Orchestra 


ROSE BROOKS 


her eyes on the weeds. ‘“Orchestra’s com- 
plete, I should say.” . 

“We can all play the harmonica all 
right now,” said Billy. 

“T know,’ said Mother feelingly. Who 
knew better than she? 

“But nobody’d hire a plain harmonica 
orchestra”— 

“Never.” Mother’s verdict was final. 
“Why not be a real orchestra? Boys and 
instruments all here. What stands in 
your path, except, perhaps, practice?” 
And Mother jabbed her trowel into the 
ground and gave them her attention. 

“We'd practice all right,” said Peter. 
“*CGause you’ve got to before you can earn 
money being an orchestra. Haven’t any 
money for lessons—not one of us. All our 
fathers said just the same thing—said 
we could have the instruments in our 
attics if we’d earn our own money for 
lessons.” 

“T see. Funny, isn’t it, how sometimes 
several fathers all happen to say just the 
same thing? Why not earn it, then?’ 

“How?’ The question was a chorus. 

“Tf I tell you, will you do exactly what I 
say, without asking why? For a whole 
week, will you?” 

“Course.” Again an eager chorus. 

“You say you can all play harmoni- 
cas—”’ Four were instantly laid before 
her eyes as by magic. ‘Well, there’s 
something still easier than a harmonica. 
Can you all whistle? Peter can, I know. 
How about the rest of you—whistle true 
and loud?” 

“Whistle !” 

‘Let's hear you,” commanded Mother. 
“Whistle ‘My Country,’ loud as you can!” 

Patriotic vim and good lungs produced 
a result so satisfactory that Mother 
beamed approval. 

“Fine! Now listen carefully, and don’t 
forget your promise to obey orders from 
your general for one whole week—no 
questions asked. All of you have to weed 
your vegetable gardens, don’t you, and 
mow your lawns, same as Peter does?” 

Three boys nodded vigorous assent. 

“Well, whistle at the job, loud as ever 
you can, every day.” 

The ‘four listened, dumfounded. 

“That’s all,” said Mother. “You follow 
my advice and there'll be no trouble about 
lesson money. And I suggest that you 
all begin to mow and whistle now, instead 
of all putting off the hour till the sun is 
about to set. No, it’s not too hot. You'll 
be all right if you keep up the whistling 
end of the bargain.” 

Under the council tree,.at nightfall, 
four excited little boys gathered. 


“Well, sir, couldn’t see any sense in it, 
but we’d promised for a week.’ Peter 
was, as usual, first spokesman. “So I 
whistled as loud as I could, and I hadn’t 


‘mowed half the lawn, sir, when I looked 


up and there was that grouchy old Mr. 
Barton leaning over the fence. Never saw 
him smile before. And he said, ‘Guess if 
you like to mow on a hot day well as all 
that, you’d better come over and keep our 
lawn tidied up.’ Yes, sir—what he said. 
And I did, and he gave me a dollar—one 
whole dollar, sir—and he said part was 
for the whistling! And he says job’s 
mine for all summer—dollar a week, sir. 
Whistle! Guess I will!” 

“Ought to have seen my mother,” 
chuckled Jimsy, “when she heard the old 
lawn mower whirring and me whistling! 
Flew out on the porch and said something 
*bout miracles, and then she said Mrs. 
Green had been over to ask would I weed 
her vegetable garden for her—regular— 
this summer. And my mother said she 


told her I had ’nough to do our gardening 


—but if I could whistle like a blackbird 
and mow at the same time! Maybe I 
didn’t trot over and get that job! Dollar 
a week, sir. Yes, sir, one dollar per week.” 

And the tales of Billy and Jack were no 
less shining. 

Whistle! No time before the neighbor- 
hood dubbed those four boys the Whistling 
Blackbirds. And jobs? Well, jobs came 
their way like swarming bees. 

Down from three attics came violin, 
banjo, and mandolin. In came a _ tuner 


Busy 


By the sea, and in each vale and glen, 
Are happy sights, as well as sounds 
to hear; 
The world of things, and the great orks 
of men, 
Alli—all is busy, busy far and near. 


—Alice Cary. 
Sentence Sermon 


Fear nothing and hope all things. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


for Jack’s piano. Now what boy is going 
to spend his very own money for lessons 
unless he gets the good of it by practicing? 
No boy. So by fall the Blackbird Or- 
chestra was beginning to practice together 
a little; and by another summer, tiny en- 
gagements began to come in. Very tiny 
engagements at first, of course—but the 
more merrily those Blackbirds whistled, 
the more jobs did they get; and the more 
jobs, the more money for lessons; and the 
more lessons—. It’s plain as day that by 
the time those four little boys were four 
big boys, the Blackbird Orchestra was in 
constant demand. 
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“Never saw such pleasant boys,” said 
the employers of that little ee catgial 
“Forever whistling.” 

The habit of the council tree still per- 
sists; and this very summer, Mrs. Martin, 
bringing lemonade and cookies to four 
boys grown strangely long and _ broad, 
helped them reckon up their gains and 
looked at the list of engagements all 
secure for months to come. 


“All your doing, General,” said Billy, 


sipping and munching luxuriously. 

“Don’t tell me,” said “General,” in- 
ordinately proud of her title. ‘Don’t tell 
me you can’t get anything you want in 
this world by whistling for it!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Pansies 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


These are the loveliest of all. 

Now pansies are for thoughts, they say. 
If I thought only lovely thoughts, 
Would I be lovely, too, as they? 


A Beach Museum 
MARGARET HILL 


Jack Lane and his dog, Bingo, sat side 
by side on the top step of the Lane Beach 
cottage, leaning against each other, and 
wondering what to do next. “Can’t just 
bathe forever,” said Jack, putting a limp 
arm around Bingo’s neck. ‘“What’ll we 
do, Bingo?’ 

Bingo thumped the floor with his tail, 
licked Jack’s left ear, and said silently 
with his brown eyes, “Doesn’t matter one 
bit to a dog what he does, just so he’s 
with his master.” ; 

“How’s the water this morning, cold or 
warm?” called Mother from within. “Have 
a good dip, you and Bingo? Have a good 
game of surf ball with the other boys?” 

“Good enough,” said Jack without en- 
thusiasm. ‘“Can’t do just one thing all 
day. Can’t just stay in the water forever.” 

Silence within, except for the opening 
of cupboard doors, and Mother’s footsteps. 
Silence without, except for the occasional 
thump of Bingo’s tail. 

“What you doing, Mums?” finally from 
Jack, as a duster waved energetically out 
the door behind him. 

“Thought I’d start a beach museum,” 
said Mother. “I’ve cleared the shelves 
of the cabinet under the bookshelves, and 
when I get my parasol I’m going to start 
out.” That was Mother. Never, ‘‘Why 
don’t you do this? Why don’t you do 
that?’ Always doing something surpris- 
ing herself, and having so much fun at it 
that everybody couldn’t help wanting to 
do the very same thing. 

And in another minute down the steps 
she started, green parasol opened over 
her head, a small basket in her hand. 
With a smile at Jack and Bingo she 
passed them, and sauntered down the 
glistening beach. Presently she stooped, 
picked up something, examined it closely, 
and dropped it in her basket. A few feet 
further and again she stooped, picked up 
something else, and threw it away. 
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“What's she doing,” mused Jack, watch- 
ing in spite of himself. Bingo, on his 
feet, whined, and looked appealingly at 
his little master. 

“Oh, well, we'll see, if you want to,” 
said Jack, and a tanned little boy in a blue 
bathing suit and‘a frolicking Gordon set- 
ter raced down the beach, and brought 
up at Mother’s heels. 

“What's that, Mums?” - Jack peered in 
the basket and fished out a piece of rope 
and a pink-lined shell. 

“Exhibits one and two of my new beach 
museum,” said Mother, paying slight heed 
to her son, and examining with absorp- 
tion a small end of bleached board in 


~ her hand. 


“Humph!” said Jack. 

“Woof!” said Bingo. 

“Mums, why do you want that?’ as 
Mother dropped exhibit three in her 
basket. ; 

“T’ll show you.” And Mother sat on the 
sand under the shade of her green para- 
sol, and Jack and Bingo sat as close to 
her as they could possibly crowd, and 
Mother, examining her latest trophy, said, 
“Don’t you think that faded black mark 
is the faint outline of the letter A? Pretty 
faint, I’ll admit, but it looks like it to 
me. I thought I’d take it over to the 
lighthouse some day, and ask the keeper 
if he thought it might be a part of a 
wreeked lifeboat, and if he knew of any 
name it might be, with an A.” 

“We'll run over and ask him,” offered 
Jack. 

“Will you? After lunch, then. - These 
other two in my basket, the rope and 
shell? Well, the first rainy day, you and 
Bingo come and sit down by my beach 
museum, and I’ll spin you the finest yarn 
of the sea, all from the rope end as a 
starting point. Now? No, indeed. This 
shell? There’s going to be one of each 
kind of shell I can find on the beach in 
my museum, and at the end of our month 
here, you'll be surprised how many kinds 
I’ve found. All-so different, shells are, 
and all shaped for the comfort of the ani- 
mals that live in them. Houses they are, 
of course you know that, and as different 
as the houses that humans live in.” 

“Humph!” said Jack, walking up and 
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down a wet stretch of sand and picking © 
up two or three exhibits that the curling 
little waves left at his feet. 

“Maybe we'll help you,” said Jack, 
mean with your museum.” 

“Will you? Lovely! And on rainy 
days we'll make up stories about some of 
our exhibits and we'll find out all we 
can about our shell and seaweed and 
pebble exhibits. It would help a lot, to 
have you and Bingo help, too.” 

And at that very minute up dagshea 
Bingo from a scamper, with a piece of 
grey wood in his mouth! 


“Here! Want me to throw it?’ de- 
manded Jack. 
“Of course not!” laughed Mother. “He 


wants a part in this museum, and he’s 
brought a piece of driftwood!” 

You’d be surprised how that beach 
museum overflowed its shelves within a 
week. Mother collected, and Jack and 
Bingo collected, and Daddy collected when 
he came for week-ends, and the lighthouse 
keeper was so interested that often, in 
the tidy lighthouse, he told Jack and 
Bingo such interesting tales about the 
things they found, that never again, that 
whole happy month at the beach, did a 
little boy and dog lean against each other 
on the top piazza step and wonder what 
in the world to do next. 

“And what do you s’pose he said?” said 
Jack, meaning the lighthouse keeper, as 
he locked the beach-museum doors on the 
packing-up-for-home-day. “Mums, what 
do you s’pose he said? Well, sir, Bingo 
and I went over to say good-bye—course 
—and I asked him wasn’t he lonesome 
living all by himself, same place all the 
time, and he said, ‘Lonesome? Can’t be 
lonesome if you’re interested ; and no place 
in this wide world you can’t be interested, 
if you’ve got eyes in your head.’” 

“Let’s write what he said on the in- 
side of the museum door,” said Mother, 
and as Jack turned the key and began 
to write, she added, “I’d like to remember 
just what he said.” 

“So do I want to,” said Jack, atoning 
in earnestness for lack of grammar. 
“Great place, the beach, isn’t it, Mums? 
Couldn’t be more to do anywhere!” 

[All rights reserved] 


To Peter Pan 


CATHERINE PARMENTER 


You who know the secrets of a thousand mystie places: 
The fairy haunts of Neverland, illumed by fairy light; 
Phantom forests where are hidden hostile redskin faces— 
Oh, what fun to lure them forth and have an Indian fight! 


You who many times have seen the “Jolly Roger” sailing, 
Captain Hook and foolish Smee, with all the pirate band; 


Mermaids on the sandy beach, 


their golden tresses trailing; 


The Lost Boys and Tinker Bell in far-off Neverland. 


“T always want to be a little boy and have fun!”’— 
And you enjoy delights that mortal children cannot know. 
But when the moon is shining and the magic day is done, 
Look in a nursery window at the hearth-fire’s happy glow! 


Little night-gowned figures with a mother’s arms around them; 
And in the dusk a mother’s voice to call a last “good-night !” 
Through the starry hours all her loving thoughts surround 


them.— 


But the hearth-fire has vanished in a blaze of fairy light! 


O wistful Peter Pan, are you sorry that you found them 
Possessing what you cannot share—a mother’s dear delight? 
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Hanska Corrente Best This Year 


Grown so much, “housing” situation acute 


RUTH D. KOLLING 


l-HE BEST of the Minnesota young 
people’s conferences thus far was the 
conference held June 18-22. An editorial 
staff was formed which published the 
Pisquah Prattler, the conference news 
sheet, so named because the hill on which 
the conference is held is Mt. Pisquah. The 
word of welcome on the front page, indic- 
ative of the meaning which the delegates 
themselves gave to the conference, was: 


WELCOME 


_ We heard that you asked for something to 


. prove this puzzle—the New World; 
And to define America—her athletic democracy ; 
Therefore we welcome you, that you may be- 
hold here what you seek; 
That you may become, with us, part of the cos- 
mopolitanism of youth, 


One hundred and thirty-nine persons 
registered from’ nineteen communities out- 
side of Hanska, in addition to the homes 
of the speakers. The total registration 
was 152. Attendance at many of the lec- 
tures was more than two hundred. 

We believe the conference is -approach- 
ing one of the aims we have in mind—the 
opportunity for those in the State in- 
terested in liberal religion who do not have 
the benefits and privileges of a church in 
their own community. We touched the 
edges of Wisconsin and South Dakota. 

- We have not yet penetrated into North 
Dakota, so we have vast fields to enter, 
as neither North nor South Dakota has 
within its boundaries a Unitarian church. 

This year the out-of-town registrations 
were practically double those of last year, 
so that the problem of “housing” became 
acute. We had purchased five tents—four 
with a capacity of ten each, and one with 
a capacity of thirty. Other tents were 
rented, and the houses of Hanska members 
filled. Three hundred and fifty dollars 
was raised in the State for these tents. 
The question of building dormitory or 
barrack accommodations is raised. 

Among the delegates was Francis Balazs, 
a Transylvanian student at the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, who 
brought to us a message not only from 
Transylvania, but from England, where 
he has also been a student. This inter- 
national note was interesting and impor- 
tant. Mrs. Milma Lappala, minister of 
the church in Virginia, Minn., spoke on 
Finland, which she visited last summer. 
She told of many interesting features of 

her country, among them the freedom 
which they are just beginning to realize 
in religion and politics. She returned, she 
said, fired with enthusiasm to spread Uni- 
tarianism in Finland. 


Rey. Frederick M. Bliot, of Unity 


Church, St. Paul, gave a hill-top talk on 


the spirit and purpose of the conference, 
_ directing the members to the larger aspects 
of the fellowship of such a conference in 
the Middle West. In the evening, Dr. 
Blanton, of the Child Guidance 
: of Minneapolis, gave a public lec- 


> 
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ture on “The Changing Ideals Concerning 
Human Behavior.” ‘All behavior,” he 
said, “is a symptom.” He illustrated that 
all actions are motivated by something, 
and that intelligent and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the conditions surrounding 
an act are essential to guide human conduct. 

G. S. Petterson, professor of sociology 
in the Mankato State Teachers College, 
gave two lectures on the “Paradox of 
Americanization”—one on the race prob- 
lem. He said that race prejudice is an 
aspect of an instinctive impulse, underlying 
which is egotism, often magnified as a 


virtue. In his second lecture, on “Immi- 
gration,” he used the term “weaving 
process” instead of “melting-pot.” 


Hill-top talks were conducted by Rev. 
O. E. Helsing, of Underwood, and Rey. 
Raymond H. Palmer of Duluth 

Prof. M. C. Otto, of the Philosophy De- 
partment, University of Wisconsin, gave 
a series of five addresses on ‘Truth,’ 
“Science and the Higher Life,” “Religion 
and Life,” “The Self,” “The Soul.” Each 
lecture presented many challenges to our 
minds. In the first lecture and in two 
hours of discussion that followed, truth 
was considered as absolute and as relative 
aspect of reality. The discussions ranged 
from the highly philosophic to the practi- 
cal applications. In the two following lec- 
tures, he took us afield in the realm. of 
science and religion, pointing a way to life 
through them. In his last two lectures, 
three of the words used, that gave power 
to the thought of them, were “creative,” 
“choice,” “dedication.” The “self” he 
described as not a thing born with us, but 
a creative and functioning self developed 
by our physiological and sociological en- 
vironments. It probably begins to develop 
when the child first makes choices. The 
soul is developed as we dedicate our lives 
to the higher life, through which dedica- 
tion comes the promise of usefulness and 
joy. No one could have left that last lec- 
ture without a solemn and thrilling resolve 
to live more nearly that higher life. 

In speaking specifically of our Unitarian 
churches, Professor Otto suggested that 
we need some new concepts—not concepts 
which we should consider as permanent, 
but, nevertheless, concepts with which we 
could for the present do more efficient 
work in our churches. He suggested these 
three ideals about which concepts might 
be formed: concepts of God, of a human 
being, of democracy (the right of man to 
use the power he has). 

Rey. Charles Francis Potter, of Antioch 
College, was the preacher of the conference 


on Sunday, when he addressed large con- 


gregations on “What is a Liberal?” and 
“The New Education.” 

At the final business meeting, the mem- 
bers voted to adopt the constitution sub- 
mitted by.the committee last year. The 
officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Ruth Whittaker, Minneapolis; 
vice-president, Arne Larson, Hanska; sec- 
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retary, Ruth D. Kolling, St.- Paul; treas- 
urer, Ethel Gronner, Underwood. 

The delegates expressed unstinted grati- 
tude and praise to Rev. and Mrs. Amandus 
Norman, for the good will, cordiality, 
patience, vision, and hard work they gave 
to the conference. It can perhaps best be 
expressed in the derivation of the name 
Amandus Norman, as told by Mr. Potter: 
Norman—Northman; Amandus—from the 
Latin gerund of love; Amandus Norman— 
the Northman whom no one can help loy- 
ing. And everyone echoed, “It’s true!” 


- Open Meadville Fellowship 


To any student from India, says Mr. Roy 


The fellowship at Meadville Theological 
School for students from India should no 
longer be restricted to members of the 
Brahmo Somaj, in the opinion of Rey. 
Satyananda Roy, formerly secretary of the 
Brahmo Somaj, and at one time a holder 
of the fellowship. He writes of the 
cordial relationships between the Brahmo 
Somaj in India and the Unitarians of 
America in the Hindustanee Student, 
official bulletin of the Hindustan Associa- 
tion of America, and tells of the origin 
and history of the fellowship. More than 
usual interest attaches to this matter in 
view of the forthcoming centenary of the 
Brahmo Somaj movement in 1928; and 
Mr. Roy’s article is herewith reproduced 
in part: 


Three American visits of the great 
leader of the Brahmo Somaj, Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, undertaken at the 
suggestion of his*Unitarian friends in the 
United States, created a permanent in- 
terest in liberal religious circles in the 
work of the Brahmo Somaj of India. Be- 
tween 1883 and 1905, Mr. Mozoomdar 
came to the West on four different occa- 
sions, one of them being the opening of 
the Parliament of Religions in Chicago 
in 1893. Mr. Mozoomdar was partly in- 
strumental in establishing the Barrows 
Haskell Lectureship in the Orient. In 
fact, Mrs. Haskell.who made the bequest 
was greatly drawn to the study of the 
culture of the Orient through the influence 
of such leaders from the East as Mr. 
Mozoomdar. 

Mr. Mozoomdar’s Unitarian friends 
started a Mozoomdar Mission Fund _ in. 
aid of his work in India. He was. the 
prime mover in forming a committee at 
Calcutta known as the Brahmo Somaj 
Committee in which representatives of the 
different sections of the Brahmo Somaj 
had their seats. They were to co-operate 
with the liberal religious thinkers and 
workers of the West. On several occa- 
sions, in seasons of famine, friends from 
the West aided generously the relief work 
undertaken by the Brahmo Somajes in 
different parts of India. 

At the time of the establishment of 
Brahmo Somaj Committee, a suggestion 
was made for making provision for the 
training of workers for the Brahmo Somaj 
of India. Dr. Sunderland who was on 
very friendly terms with Mr. Mozoomdar 
suggested a plan through which the 
Brahmo Somaj could send a student to 
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Manchester College, Oxford, England, 
where candidates for the Unitarian min- 
istry could receive their training. <A 
scholarship of one hundred pounds was 
offered by the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association to any suitable candi- 
date selected by the Brahmo Somaj Com- 
mittee at Calcutta. Rev. Bhai Promotho 
Loll Sen, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, Rey. 
Hem Chandra Sarkar, Mr. V. R. Shinde, 
Dr. V. 8S. Sukhtankar, Prof. P. 8. Bose 
went to England for a period of two years 
as Brahmo Somaj Fellows (1896-1910). 
_ Dr. Sunderland, in the meantime, was 
negotiating with the different leaders in 
this country to establish a similar fellow- 
ship at the Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry in this country, known as the Mead- 
ville Theological School and located in a 
beautiful spot in Meadville Pennsylvania. 
President F. C. Southworth of the Mead- 
ville Theological School was also im- 
mensely interested in the proposal, hay- 
ing been acquainted with such eminent 
Indians as Mr. Mozoomdar, the Anagarika 
Dharmapal, Mr. B. B. Nagarkar, and Mr. 
B. C. Pal. In the year 1905, he met 
Prof. Benoyendranath Sen, the representa- 
tive of the Brahmo Somaj at the Inter- 
national Congress of Liberal Religious 
Thinkers held at Geneva. Professor Se 
later visited this country and spent a few 
days at Meadville. Plans for the estab- 
lishment of a fellowship for a student 
from India were completed during this 
visit, Professor Sen being the secretary of 
the Brahmo Somaj Committee at that time. 
According to the provision of the Mead- 
ville Fellowship, the Brahmo Somaj Com- 
mittee was to send a selected candidate 
who intended to devote his life to the 
religious, social, and educational work of 
the Brahmo Somaj.. The selected scholar 
was to receive his training at the Mead- 
ville School for a period of two years. 
The amount of the fellowship has always 
been five hundred dollars. The Brahmo 
Somaj Committee advertised the fellow- 
ship in some of the Indian journals and 
selected their candidates at regular meet- 
ings held in Calcutta. Among the mem- 
bers of the Committee were such well- 
known men as Mr. Mozoomdar, Prof. B.N. 
Sen, Mr. Satyendranath Tagore, Mr. Rab- 
indranath Tagore, Dr. P. K. Roy, Pandit 
Shivnath Shastri, Mr. A. M. Bose, Mr. 
Ramananda Chatterjee, Dr. P. K. Acharji, 
- Dr. B. C. Ghosh, Prof. T. L. Vaswani, 
Rey. P. L. Sen, Honorable Mr. Justice 
P. K. Sen and others. 
The first Brahmo Somaj Fellow at 
‘Meadville was Prof. G. Subba Rao (1906-7) 
of Calicut, who died shortly after his re- 
turn to India. The next student was 
Mr. Benoy Mohan Sehanavis (1907-9) who 
was a professor at the Dyal Singh Col- 
lege, Lahore, for a period of about six 
years before his death in 1923. The third 
scholar was Mr. Jamini Kanta Koar 
(1909-12) who was the first student from 
India to graduate from the School, his 
two predecessors having been classed as 
special students. The fourth fellow was 
Mr. K. Sambasiva Rao (1912-14) who at 
the completion of his studies at Meadville 
pursued a special course of studies on 
Vedic Research at the University of Mar- 
burg. The writer of the present article 
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was the successor of Mr. Rao. On his 
return to India, Mr. Rao was regularly 
ordained as the missionary of the Brahmo 
Somaj in the winter of 1915 along with 
Messrs. J. K. Koar and Satyananda Roy 
who were inducted into the service of the 
Brahmo Somaj as religious and social 
workers. Mr. Koar served as the manag- 
ing editor of the World and the New 
Dispensation for a number of years after 
his return from this country and also 
acted as the minister in charge of the 
Himalyan Brahma Mandir at Simla Hills. 
Mr. Rao was in charge of the School of 
Theology in Caleutta and was also en- 
gaged in planning intensive literary work. 
His life, full of activities, was cut short 
by his untimely death about ten years ago. 


On his return to India in 1919, Mr. Roy. 


served as the secretary of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India for a period of two years. 
Mr. Roy’s successors in Meadville Messrs. 
L. R. Guru and A. K.. Siddhanta 
had very fine records of work and they 
both came to Harvard at the completion 
of their studies at Meadville. Having 
received his» degree of Ph.B. from the 
University of Chicago, Mr. Guru is, at 
present, pursuing post-graduate studies at 
the University of California. Mr. Sidd- 
hanta, who is still at Harvard, received 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in the 
fall of 1925. 

In view of the fact that the centenary 
of the Brahmo Somaj is going to be cele- 
brated in 1928, it will be worth while for 
the leaders of the Brahmo Somaj to orient 
themselves to the demands of the new 
situation created by after-war changes in 


the world and the new movements ushered - 


in by some of the great leaders in India 
like Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath 
Tagore. To me it seems that the time has 
come when the privileges of this unique 
fellowship should be thrown open to suit- 
able candidates, from whatever community 
they might come. The days for confin- 
ing the advantages of the fellowship 
among candidates from.the Brahmo Somaj 
only are’gone. The time has come for 
placing the fellowship on a broader basis, 
so that any son or daughter of India who 
has the intense desire for the service of 
the country at heart may apply for the 
fellowship. A member of any community 
who is broad enough in his sympathies 
and can satisfy the Committee for Selec- 
tion, whatever its constituency may be, 
should be allowed to take advantage of 
the fellowship. This is just by way of 
suggestion to our leaders in India as well 
as those Unitarian leaders in this country 
who are interested in India and in reli- 
gious progress in every part of the world. 
It is to be noted in this connection that 
the Meadville School does not impose any 
creedal tests on its students. 


Church Bequeathed $2,000 


The First Parish of Waltham, Mass., is 
a beneficiary to the amount of $2,000, and 
several other public institutions receive 
legacies in the will of Phineas Lawrence 


of Waltham, which has been under litiga- 


tion for some time. 


(14) [Jury 22 1926 


New Hampshire Association 
to Help Unitarian Students 


The New Hampshire Unitarian Asso- 
ciation voted at its spring conference to 
begin active work in giving help and en- 
couragement in religious matters to the 
students of Unitarian affiliation at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire at Durham and 
at Dartmouth College at Hanover. Ses- 
sions of the Association were held in the 
historic city of Portsmouth, June 26 and 
27. Women of the Universalist Church 
served a supper to conference attendants 
on the first evening. After this the Lay- 
men’s League held a meeting in the Pea- 
body Room of the South Parish Chapel. | 
The speakers of the evening were Rey. 
Thomas J. Horner of Nashville, Tenn., 
on “Education in the South,” and Kenneth 
McDougall, executive vice-president of the 
National Laymen’s League, who spoke on 
“The Cause to Which We Rally.” 

The meeting of the New Hampshire 
Associate Alliance was also held at the 
same hour in the parish house of the South 
Parish Church. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Mrs. Charles BH. St. John, chair- 
man of the International Committee of the 
General Alliance, who spoke on her per- 
sonal experiences among the liberals of 
England and the Continent. At 9 o’clock 
a service of worship was held in the South 
Parish Church, conducted by Rey. Frank- 
lin Zeiger of Exeter. 

On Sunday morning the Conference 
service of worship was held. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline, Mass. ’ 

The house and garden of the historic 
South Parish parsonage were thrown open 
to all Conference attendants and many 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
visit this old house, recently made new. 
It was built in 1749 by Rey. Samuel 
Langdon, minister of the North Church 
in Portsmouth twenty-seven years and 
afterward president of Harvard College. 

Sunday afternoon addresses were made 
by Wayland D. Towner of the Unitarian 
Foundation, Rev. Walter S. Swisher of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., who spoke on 
“Changing Ideals in Religious Education,” 
and Rey. Fred R. Lewis of Beverly, Mass., 
whose subject was ‘Recruiting the Min- 
istry.” The remaining time was given 
over to discussion led by Rey. J. Theodore 
Johnson of Littleton. 


Writing History of Parish 

As Unity Church in Montclair, N.J., 
draws near its thirtieth anniversary in 
1927, Charles Dexter Allen is writing this 
summer a history of the church. Among 
Mr. Allen’s source materials are the scrap- 
books, in which is almost all the printed - 
matter that Unity has issued or that has 
been issued about Unity. Mr. Allen is a 
member of the Authors’ Club of New York 
City, and is the author of two authori- © 
tative books on American book plates. 


Detroit, Mrcu.—A recently organized 
church school association has as its object 
the strengthening and general welfare 
the church schocl. 7a 


Unique record of West Bridgewater, 


HE 275 years’ history of the First Con- 

gregational (Unitarian) Church in West 
Bridgewater, Mass., were called in remem- 
brance at a fitting service held in the 
church Sunday afternoon, June 20. The 
chureh edifice is of the colonial type. It 
was built in 1801, and is the fourth build- 
ing erected for public worship by the par- 
ish since the settlement of its first min- 
ister, Rev. James Keith, in 1664. 

Rey. John A Hayes, the minister, had 
charge of the service. Rev. Robert W. 
Jones, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Bridgewater, conducted the responsive 
service. Rev. Arthur E. Wilson of the 
church in Brockton, Mass., read from the 
Scriptures and offered the prayer. The 
addresses were given by Harold 8. Lyon of 
the parish, who is director of corporations 
in the State Division of Corporations and 
Taxation; and by Dr. Samuel A. - Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

During the 167 years after the settle- 
ment of Rey. James Keith, the church had 
only three settled ministers. Mr. Lyon, in 
his historical address, called attention to 
the tablet at the rear of the church on 
which this record is inscribed. The three 
ministers and their years of service were 
James Keith, 1664-1719; Daniel Perkins, 
1720-82; John Reed, 1780-1831. Mr. 
Keith was the first minister of old Bridge- 
water, which then included Brockton, 
Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, and West 
Bridgewater. His first sermon was 
preached in 1663 from Pulpit Rock, by the 
side of Town River, not far from the 
center of West Bridgewater. Mr. Lyon’s 
narrative continued: 

“Quite appropriately, Master Keith, as he 
was then called—for he was only twenty 
years of age, and had not been ordained 
as a settled minister—preached from the 
text, ‘Behold, I cannot speak: for I am 
a child’ (Jer. i. 6). 

The appropriateness of Minister Keith’s 
sermons is still further indicated by an 
old anecdote recorded in the Plymouth 
County book. It appears that he had a 
daughter. Mary, who gave her heart to 
Ephraim, son of John Howard, the first 
settler of that name. Mary’s father unfor- 
tunately did not approve of the match, 
notwithstanding which the lovers were 
united. The displeased clergyman preached 
a sermon, appropriate. to the occasion and 
to his feelings, from the following text: 
‘Ephraim is joined to idols: let him alone’ 
(Hos. iv. 17). As time passed, Minister 
Keith became reconciled to his son-in-law 
and came to love and respect him. He 
then preached another sermon, the text of 
which was: ‘Is Ephraim my dear son? is 
he a pleasant child? for since I spake 
against him, I do earnestly remember him 
still: therefore my bowels are troubled for 
him; I will surely have merey upon him, 
 Saith the Lord’ (Jer. xxxi. 20). 

“Many of you doubtless know the site 
of Minister Keith’s house built by the town 
for such ministers as might settle here. 
yw crude it must have been is indicated 
the fact that in 1664, only two years 
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167 Years —Three Ministers 


Mass., recalled at 275th anniversary 


after it was built, it required repairs, as 
indicated by the following record: ‘It was 
agreed upon by the town met together the 
eleventh of October, 1664, that the town 
was freely willing to cover the minister’s 
house the second time and to glass the 
windows as soon as they can, provided that 
they can get glass for boards.’ 

“These are bits of history ; and yet, what 
do we know of these three ministers that 
tells us of their character and of what 
they really stood for? I am going to say 
a few words about the last of these three 
—Rey. John Reed—first, because through 
traditions and records handed down in the 
family I know more about him; and sec- 
ond, because it is my belief that of these 
three preachers he is the best exponent 
of the trend of the early church toward 
liberalism. John Reed’s ministry over- 
lapped that of Daniel Perkins by two 
years, beginning in 1780. Before that he 
had served in the Revolutionary army as 
a chaplain. Many years ago I remember 
a genealogist of the family informing me 
that ‘George Washington always had John 
Reed sit upon his right hand,’ stressing 
the word ‘right’ with much unction. This, 
however, seemed to me rather a tribute to 
Washington than to the chaplain; for it 
perhaps indicated nothing more than 
Washington’s religious nature and regard 
for the clergy. So, too, I was told how, 
in later life, Dr. Reed became blind, but 
still continued to preach; this meant more 
to me. And yet it was only a few years 


Japan Honors Dr. MacCauley 


Tokyo paper reviews his notable career 
in Japan 


Men prominent in the official and edu- 
eational life of Japan took part in a 
memorial service for the late Dr. Clay 
MacCauley, which was held at Keio Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, on May 21. The Japan 
Advertiser reviewed Dr. MacCauley’s dis- 
tinguished career in Japan, saying, “he 
was one of the best-known Americans in 
Japan,” and “in addition to spending a 
great portion of his life for the promotion 
of friendly relations between America and 
Japan, incidentally was largely instru- 
mental in forming the labor movement in 
this country.” 

In announcing the service the same 
journal said, “Many Japanese and for- 
eigners who were friends of the late Dr. 
MacCauley are expected to attend the 
services. Those who wish to do so have 
been requested to notify the committee 
in charge. This is composed of nine- 
teen prominent Japanese and _  for- 
eigners, with Mr. 8S. Imaoka, principal 
of the Seisoku Middle-School in Shiba, 
as secretary. The services will be held in 
the Enzetsukan in the compound of Keio 
University. The hall is the oldest build- 
ing of the institution and is the place 
where its founder, Mr. Yukichi Fukuzawa, 
first held student meetings. 

“At the beginning of the services the 
Wagner Society of Tokyo will give a con- 
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ago that I felt I had become at all ac- 
quainted with the real character of 
John Reed. 

“One Sunday I was Pool over some 
old papers and documents, and ran across 
a few of his sermons in his own hand- 
writing. This which I hold in my hand is 
one. I remember hearing my grandfather 
tell how long and tedious church services 
seemed when he was a child—about two 
hours in duration. I wondered if perhaps 
the sermons were not pretty dry, as well; 
and my curiosity was aroused to read this 
pamphlet and see. Then for the first time 
there was revealed to me something of the 
real mind and spirit—something of the 
real John Reed. ; 

“The text is ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.’ First, he addresses 
himself to the question of when the Sab- 
bath begins. ... Then he marshals his 
arguments for the contention that the Sab- 
bath begins at eventide Saturday. First, 
he draws from the Old Testament and the 
Jewish faith, then from Christian teach- 
ings. But the keynote to the character of 
the preacher comes at the end of these 
arguments in the passage: 

“ ‘But, nevertheless, let everyone be fully 
persuaded in his own mind; let him con- 
sider these things with impartiality and 
with suitable attention, and see that he 
observes a seventh part of the time in a 
holy and acceptable manner; and let not 
Christians entertain uncharitable senti- 
ments concerning each other on account 
of different opinions in these matters, but 
let all study those things that make for 
peace and things whereby one may edify 
another.’ In that passage is the germ of 
a liberal faith.” 


cert and Mr. Wikichi Kamada, former 
president of Keio University and a mem- 
ber of the House of Peers, will deliver an 
address in memory of the late Dr. Mac- 
Cauley. Professor Abe is scheduled to ad- 
dress the meeting and will probably be fol- 
lowed by Baron Sakatani and several for- 
eigners. Following the service, tea will 
be served in the Banrai-kan in the com- 
pound of the university. 

“The Banrai-kan was occupied by Dr. 
MacCauley while he was connected with 
the university. In November of last year 


_the stone lantern which was originally 


erected in the compound of the former 
Unitarian headquarters in Shiba was re- 
moved to the garden attached to the house. 
This lantern was donated in the spring of 
1902 by a group of Japanese friends who 
had been intimately connected with Dr. 
MacCauley since his arrival in Japan in 
the latter part of 1890. He was one of 
the representatives of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

“He established the Senshin Theological 
Seminary in Kagacho, Kyobashi, which 
was given its name by the late Mr. 
Yukichi Fukuzawa. Many prominent 
Japanese, including Mr. Kumataro Honda, 
until recently the Japanese ambassador 
to Germany, Mr. Sojikan Sugimura and 
Mr. Yohei Iizuka, studied At the seminary. 
Later Dr. MacCauley established the 
litsukan, the Unitarian headquarters in 
Shikokumachi, Mita, Shiba, now occupied 
by the General Federation of Labor. 

“Dr. MacCauley left Japan suddenly in 
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1902, leaving the entire business of Uni- 
tarian missionary work in Japan in charge 
of a few Japanese workers. He declared 
that all such work should be done by 
Japanese, as it has been done since, aided 
‘by the American Unitarian Association of 
Boston. 

“Japanese Unitarian workers were 
greatly moved by this decision of Dr. Mac- 
Cauley and, under the leadership of 
Saichiro Kandafi, then president of the 
Senshin Theological Seminary, erected the 
stone lantern and planted trees in com- 
memoration of his work here. The stone 
lantern bears the inscriptions, ‘Clay Mac- 
Cauley’ and ‘To the Cherished Memory of 
the Bearer of Light.’ The first formal 
lighting took place when Dr. MacCauley 
came to Japan for the third time in 1906 
to see how the Unitarian movement was 
getting along. 

“The Emperor Meiji twice honored Dr. 
MacCauley with decorations, giving him 
the Rising Sun and the Sacred Treasure. 
He was made an honorary alumnus of 
Keio University in 1911 and served as 
vice-president and acting president of the 
Asiatic Society from 1910 to 1916; vice- 
president of the International Press Asso- 
ciation from 1915 to 1916; president of 
the American Peace Society from 1916-19; 
honorary vice-president of the American 
Japan Society in 1916; and was placed at 
the head of the Honor Roll of the Ameri- 
ean Association in Tokyo in 1919.” 


Russian Atheists with 
Puritan Code 
(Continued from page 684) 


dramatic clubs, and classes for illiterates, 
classes in civics, various forms of trade 
training, and all sorts of: club work, 
ranging from physical culture and camp- 
ing to intensive study of Marx. But... 
it is founded upon what it calls atheism. 
In the exhibition there were many posters 
showing the kinds of lectures that had 
been given during the past winter in vari- 
ous clubs and centers. . 

The title of [one] entire series was 
“Man’s Conquest of Nature.” The first 
lecture dealt with the conquest of wind 
and waves, and was illustrated pictur- 
esquely by a sailboat and a windmill. The 
lectures went on to the discovery of steam 
- and electricity and radium. 
whole lecture on Edison, the newsboy who 
rose to become a great conqueror of 
Nature. There was another lecture on 
human speech and the printing press, 
which were treated as forces which knit 
men together into a human society en- 
abling them to conquer the universe as 
individual man could not. 

This was what these young Communists 
ealled antireligion, and they had every 
reason to call it so.. It was the exact an- 
tithesis of what they had been told for the 
last one thousand years was religion. Its 
message to them was that it was not man’s 
task to bow down in darkness and sub- 
mission to powers which only the elect 
could understand, but that it was his task 
to unite with his fellowman and through 
science and co-operation subdue the uni- 
verse to the needs of mankind. Such is 
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the clarion call which arouses the best of 
Russia’s youth to a pitch of enthusiasm, 
in which they brush aside liquor and cig- 
arettes and dancing as trivial and as 
taking time and strength from this tremen- 
dous job. They call this antireligion. 

The present attack on religion to-day in 
Russia must be considered under two 
heads. There was for a time an actual 
conflict between church and state, such as 
we see at the present moment in Mexico. 
This was a political conflict, not a reli- 
gious one. The church had made itself 
the center and last stronghold of political 
attack upon the government. Its bells 
were used to summon troops of the counter- 
revolution; its patriarch refused to accept 
the decree of disestablishment and called 
the Soviet Government Antichrist. Under 
such circumstances came the seizing of 
church property, accompanied by riots, 
arrests, and a few executions, though 
nothing like the number which has been 
spoken of outside of Russia. 

That conflict between church and state 
is completely over. It ended when Patri- 
arch Tikhon wrote his famous “Confes- 
sion,” stating that he had been brought 
up all his life among monarchists and had 
truly believed a monarchy to be the God- 
given form of government for Russia; 
that this belief had taken form in overt 
acts, which the government was politically 
justified in calling treason; that he, there- 
fore, pleaded guilty to the charges against 
him ; that henceforth, however, he accepted 
the disestablishment of church and state, 
and called upon all true believers not to 
use the church for political purposes, but 
to be loyal citizens. ... 

Even now, occasionally, one hears of the 
arrest of some bishop, but these are men 
who are charged with being monarchist 
secret agents. The Russian Church out- 
side Russia is still the stronghold of the 
monarchists, and no doubt has _ secret 
agents within Russia... . 

In matters of religion, however, the 
Soviet Government grants equal tolerance 
to all creeds. The various Protestant 
sects and heretical sects generally have 
told me they have much more freedom 
than under ezardom; but no churches are 
allowed to maintain schools of any kind, 
and this weighs heavily upon sects to 
whom control of education is an important 
tenet. The government also touches the 
church at one important point—that of 
property. All church buildings belong to 
the municipality and are obtained from the 
municipality rent free by the group of be- 
lievers who have been accustomed to use 
them. The immediate effect of this is not 
noticeable, as the same group of worshipers 
continue to use the church; but they use 
it at the good will of the city council in- 
stead of the good will of some central 
ecclesiastical body to which it formerly be- 
longed. The result of that is a kind of 
unconscious congregationalism. If any 
priest gets new ideas, reforms the liturgy, 
or introduces sermons, and if his congre- 
gation likes the innovation, there is: no 
central hierarchy which has the power to 
put him out as unorthodox. The building 
belongs to the town, and through the town 
to the congregation. The effects of this 
will be much more widespread in the 
future than now appears, At present the 
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great mass of the church is still extremely 
conservative. 

The Russian Church to-day is compelled 
to face three movements which it took the 
Western Church three centuries to swallow 
—the Reformation, the doctrines of evolu- 
tion, and the social interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. To this, one might add that the 
doctrine of the immanence of God never 
reached the Russian peasant. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that just 
as the Russian Revolution itself had none 
of the gradual transition which occurred 
in some Western nations, but was a violent 
change from very ancient feudalism to a 
modern workers’ state, so the conflict on 
the religious field shows few half-lights, 
but is a conflict between a very ancient 
form of religion—according to which God 
sends or withholds rain as punishment for 
sins—and modern science plus materialism. 

It is only fair to state, however, that 
this conflict is no longer on such a crude 
basis as it was three years ago. Proces- 
sions making fun of religion are a thing 
of the past. The actual instructions now 
given by older Communists to these 
younger enthusiasts is that they must 
never make fun of the church service nor 
attack the name of God, but must confine 
their “antireligious propaganda” to teach- 
ing in a positive way how the rain comes 
and how the world moves and various 
other facts of science. 

There are those who... call the mo- 
tive power working in the Russian youth 
anew religion fighting against the shackles 
of the old, outworn religion. Keyes takes 
this view. There are others, more funda- 
mentalist in conception of religion, who 
eall it, as the Russians themselves do, 
“atheism attacking Christianity.” In any 
event, it is a creative force ... which 
arouses great devotion to the common good 
and a casting aside of personal comforts 
as irrelevant and unimportant beside the 
great task of re-creating a world. It has in 
it the crudities and the intolerant cruelty, 
and at the same time the rapt self-sacri- 
fice, of all new-born faiths. Whether you 
eall such a faith a religion or an atheism 
depends chiefly on the conception which 
life, and your own past, have given you 
of religiou. But that it is bent, with pas- 
sion and daring, on constructing a new 
social order, there is no possible doubt. 


Resigns at Westboro, Mass. 


Rey. Oliver J. Fairfield, who has been 
minister of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church in Westboro, Mass., for the 
past year, has resigned that pastorate, the 
resignation to become effective September 5. 


CLEVELAND, On10.—Toward commence- 
ment time in schools and colleges, the 
Cleveland Press published a series of ar- 
ticles outlining the opportunities in various 
callings for the benefit of students about 
to be graduated. The ministry was treated 
by Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church. “If a man is 
more interested in persons than in build- 
ing up a fortune, the ministry is a good 
profession for him,” said Mr. Lupton, 
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Over the Radio 
Regular broadcastings : 


People’s Church, Cuicago, Inu.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. _ ; 

Unitarian Church, FarRHAVEN, Mass.— 
Sunday morning service at 11 a.m., dur- 
ing July and August. WNBH, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; 248 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELEs, 
Catr., and Unitarian Church, Hottywoop, 
Cauir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 


7.30 p.m. (Hollywood, July 25; Los 
Angeles, August 1). KNX, Los Angeles; 
337 meters. 


Church of Our Father, PorTLAND, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 


(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadeastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 
to the date of publication preceding the day 
of the service to be broadcast.) 


Former Unitarian Minister 
Headed Inter-American Work 


The service of a former Unitarian min- 
ister, Peter H. Goldsmith, to the cause of 
better understanding between the United 
States and Latin America is recalled in 
Inter-America.. Dr. Goldsmith was direc- 
tor of the Inter-American Section of the 
Division of Intercourse and Education of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and was director and editor of 
Inter-America. He died on April 8 as the 
result of an illness with which he was 
stricken while journeying toward South 
America in January, 1925. The magazine 
mentioned above says, in part, of his 
career : 

“Peter H. Goldsmith was born in Green- 
ville, S.C., on November 23, 1865. He was 
a descendant of English and Irish ances- 
tors that settled in Virginia during the 
colonial period. 

“He was educated at the Greenville 
Military Institute, Furman University, and 
the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. He was ordained in the Baptist 
ministry and held pastorates in Gallatin, 
Tenn., and Versailles, Ky. In 1891, he went 
to Guadalajara, Mexico, as a Baptist mis- 
sionary, remaining in that country three 
years. In 1894, he accepted a call to the 
Temple Baptist Church of Philadelphia, 
where he remained for eight years. In 
1902, he was ordained in the Unitarian 
ministry and became the pastor of the 
First Congregational Society of Salem, 
Mass. In 1910, he accepted a call tothe 
First Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Yonkers, N.Y., in which pastorate he re- 
mained for seven years. 

“Tt was during his residence in Mexico 
that Dr. Goldsmith became familiar with 
the Spanish language and developed an 
interest in all that pertains to that lan- 
guage and to the Spanish-American peoples. 

_ After he left Mexico, he continued his 
study of the Spanish language. He com- 


_ piled a Spanish-English, English-Spanish 


dictionary and prepared a method for 
English to the Spanish-speaking 
He displayed rare facility in 
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translating Spanish verse into English 
verse. ; 

“In 1906, Dr. Goldsmith made a trip to 
Mexico. On this trip he collected speci- 
mens of Lepidoptera and Insecta for Har- 
vard University; climbed the Cerro de 
Colima to a point higher than any at that 
time reached by a white man; and visited 
the Cora and Huichol Indians. He pre- 
sented specimens of the clothing and im- 
plements used by these tribes to the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, and 
the Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 

“In 1912, he made a trip to Spain in con- 
nection with the revision of his dictionary, 
and spent some three months there, visit- 
ing libraries, archives, and the Real 
Academia Espafiola. 

“In 1914, he became the director of the 
Pan-American Division of the American 
Association for International Conciliation. 
In 1924, the American Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation became incorpor- 
ated with the Division of Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and Dr. Goldsmith 
became the director of the Inter-American 
Section of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education. 

“Dr. Goldsmith was a member of the 
Hispanic Society of America, and of the 
Pan-American Society of the United 
States, and he was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Museo Social Argentino, of the 
Instituto Paraguayo, and of the Sociedad 
Chilena de Historia y Geograffa.” 


Why This Church Helped 
Passaic Mill Strikers 


The Community Church in New York 
City has interested itself in the Passaic, 
N.J., textile strike. The Church Forum in 
the spring discussed the issues of the 
strike; the minister, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, presided and was one of the 
speakers. <A collection of $310 for the 
strike fund was taken up. Mr. Holmes 
spoke also at Garfield, N.J., in defiance of 
the “riot act” of the sheriff of the county, 
who. was later enjoined from interfering 
with the strikers’ meeting. The church 
has collected money, clothing, and food for 
the relief of the strikers’ families. An 
issue of the Community Church News ex- 
plained the issues and recounted the meas- 
ures taken against the strikers. 

The workers of the woolen mills in Pas- 


saic and surrounding towns, says the News, 


have been striking under the leadership of 
Albert Weisbord “to resist a ten per cent. 
wage cut, for decent working conditions, 
and for the right of collective bargain- 
ing.” The account continues: 

“During the strike the workers have had 
to fight the organized police for the right 
to picket peacefully, for the right to hold 
peaceful assemblage, for the right of free 
speech, for the right to a reasonable bail 
if arrested. Weisbord has been in jail 
with bail set at $50,000; one worker was 
arrested and thrown into jail for singing 
‘Hail, hail, the gang’s all here’; Norman 
Thomas was thrown into jail for making 
a speech in which he urged the necessity 
of refraining from violence. In these 
clashes between police and workers, clubs, 
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tear gas, fire hose, sawed-off shotguns, 
and trampling horses were used as weap- 
ons by the police. Women were beaten 
and trampled, newspapermen were clubbed 
and their cameras smashed—all in the in- 
terest of impartial law and order... 
“There is but one fundamental issue in 
the strike—the right of collective bargain- 
ing. Once the workers gain that undis- 
puted right, ‘all these things shall be added 
unto them.’ A system of collective bar- 
gaining guarantees the right of the worker 
effectively to participate in the making of 
wages and of working conditions, and in 
making the industry responsive to chang- 
ing business and social*conditions. The 
right of collective bargaining is the sine 
qua non of industrial democracy. Only 


when that right has been won will the 


textile industry take on any semblance 
OL Stability..).). 


Tribute to Divinity School 


Harvard alumni resolutions on the high 
allegiance to truth 


Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School 
have adopted a resolution of gratitude to 
the teachers in the School, who, through- 
out its history, have endeavored to 
“awaken in the students a reverence for 
truth rather than an allegiance to partic- 
ular conclusions derived in the pursuit of 
truth.” The preamble of the resolution 
further recited that “the strife of theo- 
logical tongues has never invaded this 
School, in which there have been teachers 
and students of many different religious fel- 
lowships.” The resolution proper follows: 

“WHEREFORE, Be it Resolved, That we, 
alumni of the Harvard Divinity School, 
representing various classes during more 
than half a century of the life of the 
School, desire to express, and do hereby 
express, our gratitude to the teachers of 
this School who inspired in us a reverence 
for truth and its sovereignty over all ac- 
cepted forms of truth; who set before us 
not so much conclusions to be accepted as 
a way of the mind and heart which leads 
toward the heights that are inhabited by 
the Spirit of Truth. 

“Resolved, further, That a copy of this 
resolution be spread upon the record of | 
this meeting and that other copies be sent 
to the Dean of the Theological School in 
Harvard University and to Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, D.D., the last dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School.” 

The committee consisted of Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., John W. Day, D.D., and 
E. M. Slocombe. 


Arthur A. Smith’s Benefaction 


Arthur A, Smith, of San Francisco, 
Calif., has made a gift of $12,000 to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, to be 
added to the permanent fund. 


Watertown, Mass.—A special service 
in the First Parish Church was held on 
May 2 in recognition of the tenth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Rev. Ernest 8. 
Meredith. On that day Mr. Meredith 
preached the first sermon that he delivered 
as minister of this church, the subject 
being “The Integration of Character.” 
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A word once spoken, 
the fleetest horse 
cannot overtake 
it in its 
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Personal 


M. Birkhead, minister 
Souls Unitarian Church in Kansas City, 


Rey. L. of All 
Mo., Mrs. Birkhead, and their son, Ken- 
neth, spent some time in June with Sin- 
clair Lewis, the novelist, at Mr. Lewis's 
summer camp at Pequot, Minn. Mr. Birk- 
head has been assisting Mr. Lewis with 
plans for his next novel, which, it is re- 
ported, will deal with the life and the 
work of ministers, just as “Arrowsmith” 
treated of the medical profession. 


Henry L. Patrick, a Unitarian, who is 
associated with the Universalist Church in 
Milford, Mass., has for many years given 
four money prizes annually, in memory of 
his father, Delano, for essays on peace to 
be written by pupils of high schools in 
Mendon, Hopedale, and Milford, Mass. 
Teachers of these schools declare that great 
interest is shown in the subjects proposed 
from year to year. This is an effective 
method for creating in the minds of hun- 
dreds of future citizens the point for in- 
ternational peace. 


Several honorary degrees were conferred 
upon Unitarian laymen at recent com- 
mencements in the Hast. Harvard Univer- 
sity awarded the LL.D. to George Fisher 
Baker, banker of New York City and 
member of All Souls Church. Dr. William 
L. Richardson, member of Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass., and a life mem- 
ber of the Laymen’s League, received the 
degree of Doctor of Science. He was four- 
teen years dean of the faculty of medicine, 
and did notable work in obstetrics. The 
* Master of Arts degree was conferred upon 
Charles F. D. Belden, librarian of the 
Boston Public Library and president of 
the American Library Association, who 
has served as chairman of the National 
Library Committee for THe REGISTER. 
Colby College awarded the ULitt.D. to 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, of Arlington 
Street Church, editor of the Boston 
Herald; and the LL.D. to Norman L. Bas- 
sett of All Souls Church in Augusta, Me., 

_associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of Maine. 


Rey. and Mrs. Charles W. Casson, of 
Lynn, and their son, W. Colliver Casson, 
of Detroit, sailed from New York on the 
S.S. Zeeland on July 3, to spend the sum- 
mer in BDurope. They will visit France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and 
the British Isles, returning the first of 
September. On October 1, Mr. Casson 
will again take up the work of the min- 
istry in Ottawa, Canada, having received 
and accepted a call to return to his former 
church in the capital. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E Cc. gi: O R Yq | 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secserarr, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIEIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mase. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicaze 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
80,1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes, 
promotes chureh attendance, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian actiy- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw YorE CHIcaGo San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., | 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT Ol ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in 
An Old School with New laces 


pets ath equine’, beautifully_situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E.A.Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


Rey. Carlyle Summerbell of the Roslin- 
dale Unitarian Church, Boston, Mass., re- 
serve chaplain, has been ordered to active 
duty, August 1-15, at the C. M. T. C,, 
Camp Devens. He will be glad to have 
young men of Unitarian churches make 
themselves known. 


Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf, parish assistant 
for the First Parish in Portland, Me., left 


for a European trip on July 1 from New 
York City on the Dwilio. She expects to 
return to Portland about September 6. 


Mrs. Susan Eliot Cobb, the oldest mem- 
ber of All Souls Unitarian Church in ~ 
Kansas City, Mo., was remembered with 
a luncheon on June 4 on the occasion of 
her ninety-third birthday. She has been a 
member of the church for forty-seven years. 
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li A Pioneer in Iowa 


Rebecca Osborne Smith saw a frontier 
become a city 


i Mrs. Rebecca Osborne Smith, who died 
in Sioux City, Iowa, July 5, 1926, was one 
of the persons intimately related to the 
growth of Sioux City from a sprawling 
frontier post to a modern city of eighty 
thousand inhabitants. A resident since 
1859, the development of the community 
during her lifetime may be judged by the 
fact that the eighty-acre farm on which 
she and her husband settled is now cov- 
ered by one of the most populous sections 
of the city. 
Rebecca Osborne was born at Seneca 
Lake, N.Y., August 4, 1840. When she was 
three years old she moved to Macon, Mich., 
with her parents, and grew to young 
womanhood there. She received her edu- 
cation at Adrian, Mich., and Rochester, 
N.Y. She married on July 12, 1859, Dr. 
William Remsen Smith, at Tecumseh, 
Mich,. and accompanied him to Sioux City 
the following month. Dr. Smith was al- 
ready established as a physician and sur- 
geon in the latter city, having settled 
there in 1856. In 1869 they moved to the 
farm located where Smith’s Villa was later 
platted and it was largely through their 
efforts that the early organization and set- 
tlement of that part of Sioux City was 
accomplished. Mrs. Smith’s Christian 
name is perpetuated in the name of 
Rebecca Street, on which, in 1890, she and 
her husband erected the residence which 
in 1899 was sold to the city and which 
since has been used as a school. A few 
years after Dr. Smith’s death, when their 
son, R. H. Burton-Smith, went to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to attend Harvard University 
law school, Mrs. Smith accompanied him. 
Since her son’s graduation she had lived 
with him in Sioux City. 
Children’s Park, one of the favorite play- 
grounds on the West Side, was a gift of 
Dr. and Mrs. Smith to the city in the early 
nineties. A fountain was placed in the 
park by residents of that section some 
years ago as a memorial to Dr. Smith. The 
town of Remsen, Iowa, was named for Dr. 
Smith, as he was instrumental in laying 
out the town site during his ten-year term 
as land commissioner there. He also 
led the first party of settlers to the 
site in northwestern Iowa which is now 
Orange City. 
Mrs. Smith and her husband were char- 
ter members of the First Unitarian Church 
of Sioux City. They were both present at 
the initial meeting, February 1, 1885, out 
of which the church grew; and Dr. Smith 
was one of the incorporators and became 
the first chairman of the board of trustees. 
Mrs. Smith helped to organize Unity Circle 
in September, 1885, and she continued ac- 
tively in its work and in attendance at its 
meetings until her final illness. Her devo- 
| tion and loyalty centered very largely in 

her church. She was constant in her 


activities, faithful to the ideals of Unita- 
rianism. Her vigorous memory retained 
the story of the beginnings, and it was a 
rare privilege to listen to her recital of 
history of which she was a part. 


attendance, deeply interested in all of the. 
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- The mother of eight sons, Mrs. Smith is 
survived by only two; R. H. Burton-Smith, 
prominent Sioux City attorney ; and Milton 
Perry Smith, commissioner of parks and 
public property. One sister, Mrs. George 
Barber, Grand Rapids, Mich., also survives. 
The length of Mrs. Smith’s residence in 
Sioux City and the prominence of the 
family’s part in the growth of the city 
made her one of the best-known figures 
among the older residents. Charming in 
manner, cultured in taste, widely read, 
deeply interested in all human affairs, de- 
voted to her flowers, her friends, her 
church, she lived far into the eventide, 
meriting the admiration and affection of 
everyone who knew her. She lived a life 
of unshaken confidence that the world is 
full of goodness and that it were better 
to seek out the goodness than to grow 
weary with the failures. Her good cheer 
was unbroken by any vain shadows; the 
past was for her a treasure of pleasant 
memories, and the present an open door- 
way into promise. : Cc. E. 8. 


Preachers at Hingham, Mass. 


Following are the preachers in the sum- 
mer services in the First Parish, Hing- 
ham: July 25, Rey. Earl C. Davis, Concord, 
N.H.; August 1, Rev. Charles A. Wing, 
Springfield, Mass.; August 8, Rev. John 
Malick, Cincinnati, Ohio; August 15, Rev. 
William W. Peck, Youngstown, Ohio; 
August 22, Rev. Houghton Page, Green- 
field, Mass.; August 29, to be supplied. 


“Tt Is Well Worth Reading” 


There is a common and a simple way 
of creating understanding and good will 
toward the local Unitarian church. Some- 
‘times there is a “direct return,” as wit- 
nesses a recent number of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Unitarian: 

“A letter was received last week which 
read: ‘I am not affiliated with any church. 
How my name got on your mailing list 
I do not know, but I occasionally -read 
your publication and, as it is well worth 
reading I cannot accept it without con- 
tributing to its cost. Please accept this 
check as my subscription for the current 
year. And he encloses twenty dollars. 
How did his name get on the mailing list? 
A friend of his who is a member of our 
church subscribed for him. It is a good 
thing to do. Think it over.” 
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Death of Mrs. Inez A. Brown 


Mrs. Inez A. Brown, wife of Rev. Dr. 
Howard N. Brown, minister emeritus of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., and president 
of the Board of Trustees of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER, died at the family home, 
Framingham, Mass, Friday, July 9, 1926. 


Brooktyn, N.Y.—The baccalaureate serv- 
ice for the class of 1926 of Adelphi College 
was held in the Chureh of the Saviour, 
on June 6. The minister, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, preached the sermon. 


Obituary 


MISS LUCRETIA T. BLANCHARD 


On June 24, after a brief illness of pneu- 
monia, Miss Lucretia T. Blanchard of Concord, 
N.H., died at Belmont, Mass., where she was 
visiting friends. Long years of active interest 
and work, not only in the Unitarian Church at 
Concord and in Unitarian Church and Alliance 
circles of New Hampshire, but six years as a 
New Hampshire representative on the Board of 
Directors of the National Alliance, gave Miss 
Blanchard a wide circle of Unitarian friends. 
By them, as well as by those among whom she 
lived in the more intimate relations of daily 
life, she will be remembered with most affec- 
tionate regard as one who combined in a rare 
mixture a wise and constant fidelity to the 
greater things of life and subtle wit, drollery, 
and tenderness. This rare combination of per- 
sonal qualities made her not only a most de- 
pendable and effective worker in the serious ac- 
tivities of life, but also a most ingratiating” 
companion in the choice hours of relaxation 
and play. 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


“Mussolini.”—Allston Recorder. 
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Celebrating a Bulgarian Liberator, by R. H. 
Markham... ree aby a a ata 
Interviews with Leaders of Religious Opinion: 
IV, John Roach Straion, D.D., by Edward H. 
Cotich:. . 52 A See 3 coe 
With Renewed Shoals Spirit, Youth Depart, by 
Jessie E. Donahue . nto ual 
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| PLEASANTRIES _ ||| BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 

when you draw your will. : 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Sunday-school Teacher: “Who com- 
manded the sun to stand still?” Archie: 


A headline in a city daily paper reads: 
“After Seven Years of Hoping, Wife Is 


Certain Husband Died in France.” I sa oe SSeS i iste wa Stan Codes akan 
Vesbasim Reporting. ConBdential Literary Wark| fits Gonlatens beat tiie Sear, by Huth 
Grandmother: “William, I wouldn't | #°°; snus Wee JEANNGTIL one D. Kolling . 2 @ =). < ) sje 
: A £4:% gn Language rk. JEANNETTE SOULE, oa +s : 
‘slide down that banister.” William: “I| 145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783| 107 Years— Three Ministers . . . . . « . O91” 
know you wouldn't, Grandmother.”  ————— | New Books . 

= 6é 9? * « 

H i Acts of Faith; A Professorin Undress. . . . 685 
Another thought that depresses us is Washington, D.C ! THE KERN - Rouks : * 5 toe lw at CE ee 


Two squares from new Washington Audi- a 
torium. ba facilities of a saptel with the| Ogr Children 
atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, ~ . 
each with running water. Many free baths, A eee Menon be Maat eile ae rads 34 
also private ones. Excellent, inexpensive din-| ~ x, ‘ i 
ing rooms near. Garage on premises. Free Poetry 
map sent. Address: 


Mrs. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN; 1912G" St.,N.W.| _py,5,L0he in July, by George Lawrence Farker G23 


Pan, by Catherine Parmenter . . . .. . 688 


The Book of Books Church Notes «5 4 65% » «tee dee BORO 


Che Bible |) (ee 


We have it in 90 languaéges 
gues Church Announcements 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


i Soc PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Mate ee tar eG ay Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard 
Time. Mr. Silliman will preach July 25. 


« a ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
The Chest With the Chill in it Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union sum- 


service at 11 A.M. Rey. Edward P. Daniel 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS || ™°",scrvice at 11 aat. Rev. Edwar onPhe 


of Hingham, Mass.,. will preach July 25. 


what kind of homes the homemade pies 
you buy down-town must come from. 
—Columbus Journal. 


“There are two sides to every question,” 
proclaimed the sage. “Yes,” said the fool, 
“and there are two sides to a sheet of fly- 
paper; but it makes a difference to the fly 
which side he chooses.”—The Outlook. 


“T see you have a sign in your store, 
‘We Aim To Please’,” remarked the irri- 
tated customer. “Certainly,” replied the 
proprietor, “that is our motto.” ‘Well, 
you ought to take a little time off for 
target practice.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A man, not a saint, was dying, and his 
wife sent out for a preacher. The preacher 
came and said, “You had better renounce 
the devil, my friend.” “Renounce the 
devil!” exclaimed the dying man. “Why, 


I ain’t in a position to make any enemies TYLE Church of the Disciples unites with the Arling- 
right now.”—The Witness. ERVICE ton Street Church for the summer. 
. ATISFACTION 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY || mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 


N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE || Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, July 25, at 10 a.m., Morn- 
eee elit ing Prayer with sermon by Dr. Brown. 


UNITARIAN NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 

VISITORS corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 

Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 

T0 BOSTON 11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 

tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 

Dr. Frederick Robertson Griffin, Philadelphia, 

ah following hotels are worthy of Pa., will preach July 25. The church is open 

patronage. They render excellent daily for rest and prayer. ’ 

phere for their guests. : 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Kipling, it is said, wrote the limerick 

Woodrow Wilson liked: 

In looks I am not a star, 

There are others more handsome by far; 
But my face, I don’t mind it, 
Because I’m behind it— 

It’s the people in frout that I jar. 


nz 


A certain poet complained to Oscar 
Wilde of the lack of critical attention 
received by his poems. “There seems to 
be a conspiracy of silence against me. 
What would you advise me to do?” “Join 
it, my dear fellow, join it,” came the un- 
consoling reply —New York Hvening Post. 


It would be very much appreciated 


Mrs. Smith had a Chinese servant, and by Tue CurisTIaAN Recister, if any person 


tried to teach him how to receive calling caring to send his copy of the paper from 
cards. She let herself out the front door, oe OSS gly Bode week to week to some ‘ote who ehiays it but 
and when the new servant answered her Near AULA Phone: Congress 0348 cannot afford to subscribe, would communi- 
ring she gave him her card. The next day Parker House Annex remains open cate with THe RuaisrEer Office for the name 
two lady callers presented their cards. wee: pone: Gonerees O80 of such a person. 


Comparing them with Mrs. Smith’s, the 
Chinese replied: “Tickets no good. Can't 
come in.” 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= or agen minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


From a_schoolboy’s-essay on the race- 
horse: “The racehorse is a noble animal 
used very cruel by gentlemen. Races are 
very bad places. None but wicked people 
know anything about races. The last 
Derby was won by Mr. Morriss’ Manna, 
a beautiful bay colt by Phalaris, rising 
four. The odds was nine to one against 
him, and he won eight lengths. Good old 
Steve !’—London Daily Express. 
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CHURCH, HELP AND 
US WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents - 
count for 6 or more in - Minim 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns pr 6 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


‘SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial.. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

\ 18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1763 J - WANTED r 286 


MOTHER’S HELPER on or about September, 4 - 
cane ete beagad po snare ced it 4 

sma. ¢. ren, tor care of three | % 
When ordering change of dren, one attoudiue peh@ele in home | 
address please send old servants are kept, suburbs of Baltimo tate 


age, salary, qualifications. -Highest 
as well as new address. |ziven and required, ie bale 


SUMMER BOARD 


An old maid who lived in a London 
suburb was shocked at the language used 
by the men repairing the telephone wires 
near her house. She wrote to the company 
about it, and the foreman was asked to| 
report. This he did in the following way: 
“Me and Bill. Fairweather were on this 
job. I was up the telephone pole, and ac- 
cidentally let the hot lead fall upon Bill. 
It went down his neck. Then he said, 
‘You reaily must be more careful, Harry.’ ” 
—The Outlook. 


THE HOMESTEAD. A quiet, comfortable 
country home for a few guests. Address: : 
SAMUEL. T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass, 


